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The Nibelungen 

Route 


German roads will get you 
there - totheOdenwald 
woods, for Instance, where 
events in the Nibelungen 
saga, the mediaeval German 
heroic epic, are said to have 
taken place. Sagas may have 
little basis In reality, but these 
woods about 30 miles south of 
Frankfurt could well have 
witnessed gaiety and tragedy 
in days gone by. In Worms, on 
the left bank of the Rhine, 
people lived 5,000 years ago. 
From the 5th century AD the 
kings of Burgundy held court 
there, going hunting in the 
Odenwald. 

With a little imagination you 
can feel yourself taken back 
Into the past and Its tales and 
exploits. Drive from Wertheim 
on the Main via Miltenberg and 
Amorbach to Mlchelstadt, with 
its 15th century half-timbered 
Rathaus. Cross the Rhine 
after Benshelm and take a look 
at the 1 1th to 12th century 

Romanesque basilica In Worms. 

/ 

Visit Germany and let the 
Nibelungen Route be your 
guide. 


1 The Hagen Monument In 
Worms 

2 Miltenberg 

3 Odenwald 

4 Micheistadt 

5 Wertheim 
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DEPOSE A BRX X 


Kohl rules out early move 
on modernising missiles 

. A-V :: ,a ^ s w >thi n Nato have shown for some 
'» 'Qt&z&L z&TlL-fc&l J ' f time that a decision so far in advance 
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I n stating in Bonn that a decision <>n 
modernising short-range missiles was 
not clue until after 1990 Chancellor 
Kohl sought to clarify a debate that had 
suddenly been reheated. 

It is a matter of replacing S8 US 
Lance missiles stationed in Germany 
about which America and Britain are 
particularly keen on reaching a moder- 
nisation decision now. 

“The Lance will remuin adequate and 
intact until 1995." the Chancellor said 
in on i met view with the London Fiihtii- 
vitil Times. “The real decision on the 
production (of a successor system) will 
not be due until 1991/92." 

Bonn government spokesman Fried- 
helm Ost said the Chance llv»s would be 
holding Intensive discussions, with 
Bonn's allies on this issuer he intended 
to influence accordingly Nato's overall 
arms control and disarmament concept. 
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which was due to be drafted early this 
summer. Bonn wants to ensure (hat (he 
Nato concept includes options with re- 
gard to S possible missile modernisation 
but postpones any decision on the sub- 
ject until, after fresh disarmament talks 
have clarified the future of short-range 
huclear missiles. \ 

Foreign ,JW In is ter Genscher, FDP, i^ 
particularly keen to see the West’s dis-; 
armament concept mainly include ah of-; 
fer'bf far-reaching- reciprocal elimina- 
tion of short-range rqigslles.. ' : | 

; This, however, is a viewpoint that is 
not uniformly held either within Nato or 
Within the Bpjtii coalition. 

Washington and Whitehall 'would 
sooner see'B decision now on modernis- 
ing the missiles even though preliminary 


talks within Nato have shown for some 
time that a decision so far in advance 
of the 1995 replacement deadline is 
not necessary. 

Within the Bonn government De- 
fence Minister Scholz for one would 
clearly prefer an early decision. He has 
said us much hut wus called to order by 
the Chancellor. 

Sd the Chancellor’s interview with a 
British newspaper was clearly in- 
tended partly for domestic consump- 
tion. 

His opposition to an immediate de- 
cision on missile modernisation may 
be in keeping with the results of De- 
cember 1988 coalition talks, bin they 
were nm meant to he the last word on 
the subject. The talks are shortly tu be 
resumed. 

Free Denioeruis. doubtless includ- 
ing the Foreign Minister, were evident- 
ly worried lest advocates >>l model ni- 
sutioii pies ad at the last iniiniit. 

ff thev were to do so the Chancellor 

V 

would now lv.ise m cat his words. So 
his interview was huiled both at the 
Foreign Office and by the FDP as a 
welcome clurilicution. 

Bonn diplomats see the Chancellor 
as having mainly demonstrated bis linn 
intention of not allowing himscll to he 
pressurised by Washington and White- 
hall. 

There was some speculation about 
what the Chancellor might have meant 

F oreign policymakers in Bonn have an 
unusually heavy schedule covering all 
major sectors in the months ahead. 

Now President Bush has assumed office 
in the United States the main emphasis 
must be on eliminating transatlantic irrit- 
ations, both sides being keen to do so. as 
soon as possible in view of forthcoming 
joint tasks. 

■ That was one of the purposes of Secre- 
tary of State James Baker’s visit to Bonn 
where he held a lengthy discussion with 
Foreign Minister Genscher on the eve of 
his talks with Chancellor Koh}.. ■ 

] .Diplomatic circles. in the German capi- 
tal are working on tHe assumption that Na- 
to will be back in step- by the time it meets 
in London in late-Mayor early-June for Its 
proposed 40th anniversary gathering, i 
It. will then present its new. overall con? 
cept — as a joint basis for a constructive 
Western response to the, East's disarma- 
ment offensive — and end the dispute over 
Lance missile modernisation,.: . , 

Earlier gatherings will include the 3-4 
April London meeting of the WED Coun- 
cil of Ministers, including Spain and Por- 
tugal for the first time, and, Franco-Ger- 
man government consultations in Paris; on 
19-20 .April, including <the inaugural ses- 
sioridf a joint security council. ■ : 1 ( x • j . 

In ’ the first six months- of - 1989 Crucial 
decisions, will need to be- reached by the 




Chancellor Helmut Kohl (centre), Bonn Foreign Minister Hans-Dletrlch 
Genscher (right) and American Secretary of State James Baker. Mr Baker 
was in Bonn for talks on East-West relations, the 1892 European internal 
market and short-range nuclear weapons. ii , ii*.i» spuHii 


b\ "i lie real iL-cisum.’* Ii wus pmhnhly 

.1 lelcl dice U> the wish III- im.Ukle ill 

Nato'.s forthcoming policy concept the 
option of missile- modernisation at a la- 
ter date. 

Yet Herr Kohl clearly ruled out 
scrapping short-range missiles entirely. 
“I am definitely opposed to u third 
item.** he said. "A third zero solution 
wuuld no lunger maintain uur security." 

He sounded confident that the Nato 
countries would arrive at a joint solu- 
tion after sensible discussions. “To 
play each other off against each other 


Foreign policy: 
busy time 
on all fronts 


European. Community if the internal. marr 
ket deadline is to be met at the end of 
1992. 

.The European Commission's economic 
and monetary affairs report is due to be 
submitted to membericoun tries in time fof 
the European Council meeting in Madrid 
on 26-27 June, giving Community leaders 
an opportunity to agree on initial move? 
toward a currency union. . 

Other important issues will t>e tho shape 
social affairs are to take within (he, Euro- 
pean -Community and relations with Efta 
and Eastern Europe. 

At the same time the CSCE conference 
schedule for. thq years. ahead i; duc .to get 

underway*-: ..... 

• In Vienna Foreign. Ministers; will meet 
on 6- March to open The conferences, on 
Conventional forces in Europe and on, con- 
fidence- and security-building m^asurc^. ’. 

• In London a four- week ipfof (nation 
forum will begin on Jg Aprih Boon is 
hopeful, it will lead to substantial improve: 


wuuM be the silliest riling we ..mi 10 
On," he >ji0. ”UlL Nmiel V. - 1111*11 wmikl 
then be the winner.” 

He wus equally uninipiessed hy at- 
tempts to make the modernisation is- 
sue a touchstone of German loyalty to 
Nnio. saying: 

"If others sec it us u kind of litmus 
test that doesn't interest me in the 
least. My duty is to stand up for Ger- 
man tut crests, and 1 am n reliable part- 
ner." Thou ms A /ever 

■ 

(Kt ilncr Siuili-An/eigt?r, 
ChUpjhic. 1 1 FehriM.r> IM-syj 

rnents in the dissemination and exchange 
of information and in working conditions 
for journalists all over Europe. 

• In Paris the first of three human rights 
conferences, also scheduled to last four 
weeks, will begin on 30 May. Ii will deal 
with an information, appeal and review 
system for human rights issues. 

. At, the same time the UN disarmament 
conference will continue to discuss a glo- 
bal ban on chemical, weapons in Geneva, 
while a date for resuming Start talks on 
halving their strategic nuclenr potential 
will depend ori how negotiation plans in 
Washington shape up. . 

Twq outsianding eycnts will be the key- 
notes of Bojm’s Ostpolitjk: 

One is the 12-15 June visit to Bpnn.by 
the Soviet leader, Mr Gorbachov, , for 
which Sovjet Foreign ; Minister Shevard- 
nadze will be in, , Bonn for . preparatory 
talks in the second half of March. . 

The other .will. |be .fCohl's visit to .War- 
saw,, planned Jpr early summer, in prepar- 
ation for which Polish Foreign Minister 
Olechowski is due tp visit Bonn, yp March, 

| The seven leading Western industrial 
Countries will meet in Paris from 14 t<y 16 
July for the Western economic summit; it 
u( ill coincide .with the, bicentennial celebr- 

alioiis of the French; Revolution. • - 

V -V WolfJ. Bell ' 
•V (Geaem^Aozelgor^Bqiin, Si ; liebrMary 
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Soviets edge themselves out of Afghanistan 

— but now comes the tough part 

■ 

M oscow’s bloody war in Afghanistan itc the significance of this curtailment of “The fate of those who were killed ir 
is coniine to an abrupt end - as their duties and of their special role in action in Afghanistan has become that ol 


iVAis coming to an abrupt end — as 
swiftly as the East grains of sand running 
through an hour-glass. 

It lasted nine years, much longer than 
World War IJ ( including artillery and ae- 
rial bombardment along the lines of the 
'Tree fire zones" in Vietnam. 

Imperialist intervention, religious war 
and tribal feuds have cost nearly one 
million lives, not to mention countless 
children maimed and over five million 
people who have sought refuge in neigh- 
bouring countries. 

Villages, fields and infrastructure' (in- 
asmuch ns it existed) have been destroy- 
ed. The country has relapsed into the 
Middle Ages. 

Since Mr Gorbachov came to power 
In Moscow the Soviet Union has done all 
It can tn end the war without losing it. 
Hm there was no averting political de- 
feat. 

Last bids in Pakistan and lran.in Sau- 
di Arabia and in Rome, (o negotiate pe- 
riods of grace and transitional arrange- 
ments after the Soviet troop withdrawal 
have all failed, 

The last Soviet troops may be out of 
the hell that is Afghanistan by mid-Feb- 
ruary, hut the Soviet Union will for years 
pay a heavy toll for a military commit- 
ment Mr Gorbachov has referred to as 
the "sins of old." 

From mid -February the Islamic Re- 
public of Afghanistan with its tribal 
Tends and its culls for an eye for an eye 
and a tooth for a tooth will wreak the 
Prophet’s vengeance on the three neigh- 
bouring Soviet republics where ethnic 
clashes arc religiously motivated and the 
green banner of Islam has already been 
raised against Moscow. 

That is why comparisons with the US 
withdrawal front Vietnam are fundamen- 
tally inaccurate. What can be said is thut 
in Afghanistan the Soviet Union has 
been the last of the victorious World 
War 11 Allies to find out for itself that the 
military success of expansion or even of 
imperial reflexes can no longer be guar- 
anteed. 

Britain and France were toppled from 
their imperial pedestals in Asia, in Suez 
and in Algeria. Twenty years after the 
French the Americans too were shaken 
out of their fantasies of omnipotence in 
Vietnam. 

Yet none of these bitter withdrawals 
was from a terrain in which fundamental 
religious and ethnic counter-attacks 
seemed likely to be launched on the ter- 
ritory of the departing great poWer. 

This is the specific danger on the 
southern periphery — the soft underbel- 
ly — of the Soviet multinational state. In 
Afghanistan the Islamic front can now 
dose ranks from the Caucasus to the 
Hindukush. 

The painful revision of a devastating 
decision reached by an ossified Soviet 
leadership In 1 979 thus deserves two- 
fold respect. 

' For Soviet politicians of reform it is 
much more than an inevitable withdra- 
wal to be got over with and forgotten as 
mwh ns possible — ami offset by a fresh 
round of muscle-flexing. 

It is — and continues to he — the most 
complicated part of a risky operation 
aimed til eliminating the military hyper- 
trophy of Soviet politics. 

The inglorious withdrawal impresses 
most painfully on the Soviet military el- 


ite the significance of this curtailment of 
their duties and of their specisl role in 
holding (ogethera multinational state. 

It brings home to politruks and to the 
Soviet arms industry what Mr Gorba- 
chov expects of the Soviet empire. 

He expects it to Forgo world revolu- 
tion and proletarian internationalism, to 
set aside military patriotism and Tsarist 
great power tradition and to cut military 
manpower while social security is on the 
decline, fewer jobs are guaranteed, the 
supply situation is appalling and ethnic 
tension is on the increase. 

And alt for the sake of distant hopes 
of reform proving a success! 

Whether the withdrawal from the 
Hindukush will strengthen the hand of 
reformers in the Soviet armed forces and 
Soviot society will depend to a crucial 
extent on how the situation in and 
around Afghanistan develops. 

It may benefit those among the mili- 
tary and advocates of power politics who 
sec the move as no more than an ignomi- 
nious self-mutilation. 

For Mr Gorbachov three issues pre 
now crucial. They are: 

• How can a rupture of Soviet society 
be averted? 

• How can his hostile neighbour be 
pacified? 

• How can the emergence of a second 
militant Islamic state on the Soviet Un- 
ion’s southern periphery be prevented? 

The ntpture of society: Soviet TV news 
coverage of the withdrawal has been ac- 
companied by documentary footage that 
until recently would have been inconceiv- 
able, with cameras panning long rows of 
cripples, crutches and crosses in cemeteries. 

As Soviet reform commentator Grigo- 
rij Baklanov put it last summer at 
the 1 9th Party conference- 

S pecialists in East Bloc affairs would 
have been laughed out of court for 
forecasting in 1984 that in five years’ 
time trade union and political pluralism 
would be on the agenda in socialist 
countries. 

Five years ago Yuri Andropov was 
dying and Konstantin Chernenko, a 
friend of Mr Brezhnev's, was preparing 
to take over as Soviet leader. 

There were clear signs of domestic 
stagnation and a tougher approach tow- 
ard the West. In Poland the ice age was 
still in full freeze, and the situation in 
other self-styled socialist countries was 
not much belter. 

The scenario has since undergone a 
fundamental change. Even professional 
observers are finding it hard to keep up 
with the pace of reform. 

Since Mr Gorbachov came to power 
in Moscow ii has no longer been so easy 
to exactly define the viewpoint of the 
Parly in the Soviet Union or, for that 
matter, in Hungary or Poland. 

Differing viewpoints and public dis- 
putes have long been everyday events — 
at least in Moscow. Budapest and Mos- 
cow. 

One ideological position it Her an- 
other is being abandoned, leaving the 
conservative German daily newspaper 
l)U‘ Well wondering, in amazement, 
whether the Hungarian Communist Par- 
ty is in the throes of a transformation to 
Sneiui Democracy. 

This sluge has not yet been reached, 
hut the change that is taking plnoe is 


“The fate of those who were killed in 
action in Afghanistan has become that of 
the entire people.... Mothers nre asking 
how it could happen, who was to blame 
and can we be sure there will be no repe- 
tition. 

“We can't. We must establish n me- 
chanism that rules out a. repetition of 
such goings-on. Society as a whole must 
not always bear the blame; wc want to be 
able to name the culprits." ■ 

Baklanov was catcalled by a majority 
of delegates, and they stood for more 
than mere incorrigible military men. 

They were fathers whose sons would 
now appear to have died for nothing. 
They included many Soviet soldiers who 
had seen service in Afghanistan — dem- 
oralised returnees. - 

They include the Soviet commander- 
in-chieF, Boris Gromov, the last Soviet 
soldier to leave Afghanistan on 15 Feb- 
ruary. 

At the 1 9th Party conference he was 
applauded by a majority of delegates as 
he replied to Com. Baklanov that: “With 
our help the Republic of Afghanistan has 
been maintained as an independent, 
friendly state." 

Yet Moscow has failed miserably to 
achieve this particular objective, and 
that is why the future of Afghanistan may 
influence the fate of Soviet reform poli- 
cies for a long time to come. 

The neighbourhood problem. One of 
the many tragic circumstances that ac- 
companied the Soviet adventure in 
Afghanistan, in defiance of international 
law, is that Afghanistan today is less than 
ever a part of the world where Mr Gorh- 
achov’s New Thinking in respect of the 
“priority of general human values’’ is in a 
position to hold its own. 

Freedom or tyranny, human rights or 


The about turn 
in Poland 
and Hungary 

nothing less than breathtaking. In Hun- 
gary and Poland in particular the depar- 
ture from Stalinist and bureaucratic 
structures is a fact readily apparent in 
economic policy. 

Sobered by the failures of the past 40 
years, Communist leaders are abandon- 
ing strict economic planning and ■ dis- 
covering 1 the advantages of allowing 
market forces a freer rein. 

They have come to realise, moreover, 
that economic reconstruction is bound 
to be piecemeal unless it is flanked by 
social and political reforms. 

The Hungarians have so far made the 
most striking progress in this direction. 
A -member of the politbureau, IntTe 
Pozsgay, has publicly called fora reap- 
praisal of the 1 956 uprising, previously 
rated counter- revolution ary, while he 
and others advocate approval of-the es- 
tablishment of competing political part- 
ies. 

' In the Hungarian Parliament Com- 
munist members have ' called for the 
country's official name to . be. changed 
from Hungarian People's Republic to 
Republic of Hungary. ■ , . 

■ With ideas such as/fhese in circular 


collectivism — these nre alternatives that 
were not available even before the Soviet 
invasion. Afghanistan was always a 
country where landlords and mullahs 
laid down archaic rules of conduct for 
tenants and agricultural workers. 

Us first medical school was not 
founded until 1932, followed in 1946 by 
Kubul University. 

These first steps toward modernisa- 
tion intensified clashes in a country of 
self-destructive tribal feuds with no firm 
loyalty toward n central government. 

One bitter irony of lute is that a mod- 
erate socialist leadership might best be 
able to implement the most urgently 
needed reforms in a country with the 
world's highest infant mortality, with the 
most appalling health care and with (he 
inhuman fundamentalism of a variety of 
Islamic groups and hill tribes with mili- 
tary objectives but not, ns yet, civil ones. 

But the Soviet invasion has ended for 
years any prospects of social reform. 

The diplomacy of damage limitation. In 
this hopeless shunt inn the Soviet Union 
has in recent months constantly banked on 
a strategy of international appeasement. 

In his spectacular speech to the Gen- 
eral Assembly in New York Mr Gorba- 
chov called for a conference to be held 
under the UN's auspices to demilitarise 
Afghanistan. The basic aim of all his last- 
minute moves has been to prevent the 
emergence of an Islamic republic by the 
grace of militant mujalicdeen. 

The West must be equally appalled at 
the prospect of such a bloodstained fu- 
ture for the hard-hit country, and that is 
why it is equally important for the Unit- 
ed States to draw up a political concept 
for the future of Afghanistan. 

Arms in, Russians out was too primi- 
tive an approach even before the Soviet 
withdrawal, and the Americans arc no 
longer in a position to exert constructive 
influence on the Afghan resistance. 

In the post-war era not only the invad- 
ers of yesteryear but also the United 
Stoics will face tough tasks: in Afghanis- 
tan itself, in the region, and in superpow- 
er rotations. Christian SchmiJt-lliiuer 
jWc Zcii. Ihimlmrg, I 0 l'uhruitf y \ Wi 


tion il is hardly surprising that the 
"leading role of the Parly” as laid down 
in the constitution is also being called 
into question. 

The Polish Communist Party lias also 
embarked on surprisingly courageous 
steps forward. It plans to delete key 
concepts of Marxist- Leninist terminol- 
ogy. There is to be no more “class 
.struggle" and ihc “dictatorship of the 
proletariat" is also to be struck from the 
Party’s statutes. 

As in Hungary, there nre Communis is 
in Poland who mlk in terms of pluralism 
nnd are convinced that a reform of the 
Party will be impossible unless accom- 
panied by a fundamental transformation 
of society. . r*— "■ 

That isn’t to say that they nre^ahea^, 

Continued on page 12 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

CDU, outflanked on the right, 

1 i 

faces a strategic dilemma 



I it's a bit like watching the rerun of an 
old film: 1 i years ago, after the SPD 
and the FDP formed a coalition govenir 
ment, a new parly, the_Greens, emerged 
on the SPD’s left. 

Now, six years after the FPP moved 
over to form a coalition with-the CDU- 
CSU, the same has happened out on the 
right flank of the conservatives — the 
Republicans have emerged. 

The reasons arc similar in both cases. 
The tendency of the major coalition 
partners to try and occupy the centre 
ground of the political spectrum in or- 
der to broaden electoral appeal. 

Bui in each case, both with the SPD 
and the conservative union, it activated 
the factions on the party fringes. 

In Helmut Schmidt's time, Erhard 
Eppler dramatically recommended 
moving to the left, symbolised by the 
demands for dispensing with nuclear 
energy and renouncing armaments. In 
Fact he only achieved the opposite to his 
intention. 

As Eppler had turned the Greens into 
•a problem for the SPD in power, they 
found a comfortable place for them- 
selves in the Federal Republic’s party 
structure. 

Now its .the. right-wing of the CDU- 
CSU, people such os Jiirgen Gerhard 
Todc-nhofer. Heinrich Lumnicr. tlu- 
CSU secretary-general Erwin Huber 
and others, who are recommending 
moving to the right, nnd they suspect 
that CDU general-secretary Heiner 
Geissler is to blame for the Republican 
Party success in West Berlin. 


At this point the similarity of the 
groupings ceases. The CDU-CSU have 
more room for tactical manoeuvre in 
their attempt to win back protest voters 
than the SPD in its dealings with the ec- 
ological and peace movements. 

Although all over the world “true so- 
cialism" has revealed its political bank- 
ruptcy, Marxist ideas have not yet lost 
(heir appeal for various groups on the 
left of our political spectrum. 

The painful lesson from the Hitler pe- 
riod, however, will for years to come 
keep people watchful against totalitar- 
ian, right-wing muddle-heads. 

Inhibitions as regards the right are 
still intact. This was shown in Berlin by 
the great number of abstentions, people 
who were not prepared to give their 
vote to Franz Schrinhiihcr, leader of the 
extreme-right Republican Party. 

Voters had no inhibitions when the 
Greens got elected into federal parlia- 
ments nnd threatened the SPD majority 
at a national level as well. 

Were Helmut Kohl really to consider 
looking after CDU voters on the right 
better, he could limit his concern, com- 
paratively. that the Republicans would 
become the main beneficiaries of such a 
change of course. 

Rather must he think of the conse- 
quences. which arc the concern of the 
Chancellor and not the chairman of the 
CDU: his policies towards Moscow ami 
Warsaw appear m an unt.iv uu ruble liclu 
us does Bunn's position on disarma- 
ment. 

Kohl cannot return to routine politics 
even if he emphasises that the CDU. af- 
ter the Berlin election, still remains a 
party of the centre. 

Voters in Berlin signalled to the CDU 
that there are limits to the risky excur- 
sions CDU general-secretary Heiner 


Geissler can make to the left of centre. 
Bad cn-Wurtlcm berg voters did just the 
same thing, admittedly in a more jarring 
way. 

Geissler over-estimated the faith of 
Ihc CDU’s regular voters, when he be- 
gan to disregard conservative principles 
and moved to the left, making the CDU- 
CSU’s political ideas more attractive to 
SPD and FDP voters, to attract them in- 
to the conservative camp. 

It was not possible to press ahead in 
many fields of social . policies and so 
venture into the voting preserves of the 
SPD and FDP, without throwing over- 
board conservative ballast. 

This is true for the out-dated wom- 
en’s image In the CDUrCSU, family pol- 
icies, the balance between economy and 
ecology, and (he discussion about hu- 
man rights ihc world over. 

It was also vital to shunt into a corner 
the cold war warriers of the dispinced 
persons associations, if the CDU in- 
tends becoming an internal tonally cred- 
ible partner in moves for the relaxation 
of tensions between East nnd West. 

That Geissler was on the point of 
straining the political span of the CDU 
ns a national party was shown most re- 
cently at the party debate on Paragraph 
218 in the civil code covering abortion 
lost year, then in the week before the 
Berlin election with his statement about 
"Germany in the frontiers of the year 
nineteen something." and his comments 
about a multiculture society. 

These challenges were unnecessary 
because they put the CDU-CSU to an 
endurance test. 

Caution should have been displayed 
since the CDU-CSU lost the leader nf 
the troops giving covering lire from the 
right wing with the death of Franz Josef 
Strauss. 

her this icasuii tile CDU must not 
march towards the right. The party can 
learn from Lothar Spnth, Prime Minis- 
ter of Bndcn-Wiirucmhcrg. as regards 
aliens policies. In matters concerning 
asylum he has always gripped (he in- 
iiintvc through the Bnndesrai. the Up- 
per House. Jnrg fli.sWtufl’ 

(Siuduirter Zeiluny. ? Feliruun l l >S‘M 


H ave the people’s parties walked out 
on the people? The loyai party vo- 
ter who could be depended on to vote 
for "his” party no matter what, is be- 
coming move and more a rarity. 

It cannot be accidental that the turn- 
out at elections, as recently happened in 
Berlin, is dropping all the time, the deci- 
sive factors in the gains and losses cal- 
culations on election night are becom- 
ing ever greater, and that opinion polls, 
once so competent, have come to grief 
in election after election. 

The number of critical, citizens is 
growing, citizens who just before they 
vote are not tied down to any party and 
who obviously vote depending on the 
last minute performance of ,rhe candi- 
dates. 

The pollsters and particularly politi- 
cians must gear themselves to extensive 
changes in the political landscape. 

The same cause is at the bottom of 
the boredom with elections which many 
citizens. feel; the change from traditional 
voting patterns, and at the same time 
pointed preferential treatment for small 

fringe parties. ■ 

There is no longer any understanding 
hetween politicians and citizens as there 
used to be, 

: Either the people’s parties do not rer 
cognise the worries and anxieties voters 
have or they deal with the public in . a 
formal and stereotyped language, which 
creates many misunderstandings and as 
a result displeasure. . v 


A missing link 
between 
parties, people 

Characteristic of the situation is the 
amazement of, sometimes indignant 
head-shaking by, senior politicians in 
Bonn that their achievements in govern- 
ment cannot be. conveyed to the people 
more insistently. 

The confusion about reform of the 
health services!* a marvellous example 
of the poor presentation of a good, but 
urgent, innovative reform. 

No-one. should be surprised at reac- 
tions of protest: officials have not been 
able to make clear to people why there 
can be no other course of action iind 
have strengthened existing scepticism in 
the reforms by contradictions. 

; The confidence in the independence, 
competence and credibility of the esta- 
blished parties and (heir representatives 
has been affected detrimentally by n 
whole series of scandals in politics, so 
creating frustration among citizens, i , 
Policies concerning: aliens and asy- 
lum-seekers have seriously created in- 
creasing irritation. It Is no accident, that 
people who make terrible simplific- 
ations, such as Franz Schfinhuber from 
Bavaria, leader of the: Republican Party, 


become very popular in Berlin, because 
they take up a problem in their own way 
which is obviously of concern to many 
people. 

The discussion in Hamburg about 
voting rights for foreigners in local elec- 
tions has stirred up more emotions. It is 
asked: why should a guest be able to 
have a say in the decoration of the host's 
home? 

It is assumed that the rejecting stance 
of the coalition partners in Bonn corre- 
sponds to the prevailing mood in the 
country. 

It is a phenomenon of the post-war 
period that despite affluence and good 
living standards there is* n widespread 
mood of depression, 

< Political uncertainty cannot be got the 
better of through just being active or 
demonstrative shows of strength. The on- 
ly thing that can help is a clear, compre- 
hensible statement of the course 1 being 
taken. People wanl to know what is hap- 
pening, in domestic and foreign policies. 

If in the course of reforms old rights 
have to be changed then this should be 
said bluntly, and citizens should b6 told 
in good time the truth in matters con- 
cerning where disarmament should cbme 
to art end and where the modernisation 
of the weapons’ arsenal should begin. 

is risky for everyone' : if politicians 
and votert talk with one another 'at 
cross, purposes for too. long term. J ! 

.... . Hermann Dex he inter 

(Allgemeine ZeiwPB Mainz, 4 February 1989) 


SPD maps out 
route to 
general election 

S PD chairman Hans-Jochcn Vogel 
must now find comfort with Com- 
rade Bertolt Brecht. Playwright Brecht 
is famous for the quote: "Now let’s make 
a plan,” Lull he soon learned that things 
did nqi always turn out as planned. 

Cunningly, two principles as basics 
for the Social Democrats' sirmcgy for 
the 1990 general election have been 
readied, fished ou( of the errors made in 
the 1987 election campaign. 

First, ihc selection of the chancellor 
candidate will be made late, about six 
months before election day. 

The last SPD chancellor candidate, 
Johannes Ran, came to grief tn this way. 
He obtained an. absolute majority in the 
North Rhine- Westphalia state elections. 
He was prematurely put up ns the SPD 
challenger only to be badly roughud-up 
in the actual election year. 

Second, the tiresome alliance discus- 
sum must be avoided at any price: if the 
SPD goes into the election with coali- 
tion commitments to the Greens its 
chances will he considerably reduced 
from the beginning. 

After the Berlin election only the first 
condition of the SPD's strategy remains. 
Oskar La foil mine must defend his ah\n- 
hiic majority in ihe Sam curly in Dfoli. 
He could then be an alternative m 
l-luns-Jochen Vogel chanccllm can- 
didate. so that the principle ol declaring 
a candidate laic in the run-up umiM tc- 
nunn. 

After the Berlin elections the alliance 
discussion has caught up vsitli the SPD a 
lot earlier than can he pleasant fur them. 

From the point of view of the SPD na- 
tionwide. the victory in Berlin is like a 
cactus: lovely to look at hut hard to 
grasp. 

Officials at SPD headquarters in 
Bonn arc speaking sceptically, if they 
say anything at all. 

What about a grand coalition'.’ First- 
ly, the idea of a coalition between the 
CDU and the SPD is tempting to the 
SPD because it would allow them to 
show they are competent to govern. But 
then the SPD would be helping to keep 
in power those whom the electorate had 
shown it did hot want in Berlin’s Town 
Hall. 

What is more frightening is that a 
process which has been put in motion 
cautiously would be interrupted: The 
SPD has won back the first voters whom 
the party lost to the.Greens. 

Should there be a grand coalition in 
Berlin these gains, would promptly be 
thrown away again — a displeasing pro- 
spect ip view of the many, local and state 
elections that are coming up. 

For Vpgcl there is no question that, a 
grand coalition in Berlin would encou- 
rage fringe groups on the left and the 
right. . 

, What about n coalition with the Alt- 
ernative List, the. Berlin offshoot of Ific 
Greens? Such an . alliance would be 
against the prompt statement made by 
SPD leader In Berlin Walter Mopiper 
.pn election night, that he, would never 
.make an . alliance with the - Alternative 
List, I 1 ,-': . . 

A governing mnyor who started his 
term, i in office. breaking his word would 
hoi get very far. , i.r 

i: The paivily (or lack of scruple) of the 
Berlin comrades who believe they can 
. . Continued on page 7 
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■ POLITICS 

The issue that 
just wouldn’t 
go away 

I t's sometimes like the theatre. Down 
comes the curtain here, and up it goes 
(here. Politics. Elections. 

The Berlin curtain had barely des- 
cended this month when the parties began 
shifting the sets to the next venues: Bonn, 
Munich,' Stuttgart and Hamburg. And 
beating the drums on the issue of the sea- 
son. 

ironically, this issue happens to be poli- 
cy ’towards foreigners — which is not the 
best issue for the parties to make a noise 
about: neither the CSU, the CDU, the 
FDP nor (he SPD have covered them- 
selves with glory here in the past. 

At the beginning of the 1970s it was al- 
ready dear that most foreign Workers in- 
tended staying in Gcrmnny for a long time 
or even forever. 

The kebab grill on the corner, ihc Ital- 
ian grocer's shop nnd the Greek restaurant 
were merely outward signs. 

The politicians opted out of decision 
making. Instead of fostering integration 
and inking steps to ensure that those who 
did want to stay at least were made n de- 
cent offer, they continued to refer to Gas- 
tarbeiter (guest workers) nnd tinkered 
about clumsily and unsucccsfully with the 
1965 Aliens Act. 


with equal rights. Hamburg's “answer to 
Berlin" (a phrase coined by Hamburg’s 
FDP leader. Ingo von Munch) has “only" 
symbolic significance. 

The real cornerstone of the new policy 
towards foreigners (at least in the opinion 
of the wiser politicians in the various part- 
ies, such as the Bonn government’s com- 
missioner for foreigners, Liselotte Funkc, 
the major Church groups, a number of 
trade unions and numerous Foreigner and 
immigrant groups) Is not franchise for for- 
eigners at local government level. 

What is needed is a fundamental 
amendment of nationality and naturalisa- 
tion laws, not just cosmetic alterations 
such as those suggested by Bonn Interior 
Minister Friedrich Zimmermatin. 

Immigrants can only be spared the in- 
cessant squabbling about government pol- 
icy on foreigners by becoming Germans, a 
move which would give their plans for the 
future a sound basis. 

1 The obstacles to acquiring German na- 
tionality laid down in the age-old law in- 
troduced in 1913 are difficult to sur- 
mount. 1 

They are worded in such a way that 
many Germans, including ministers, would 
find it difficult to qualify for the privilege. 

' After all, who leads a life with a Com- 
pletely unblemished reputation, in which 
not even dismissed criminal proceedings 
arc allowed to stain the clean sheet? 

The biggest obstacle to clear, however, 
is still the ban on multiple nationality in- 
troduced in 1963. Anyone who wants to 
become a German has to hand in his old 
passport. 

A Turk, for example, would then not 
only lose part of his identity, bur also lose 
his right to inherit his father’s farm in East 


Vote-for-foreigners move is 
fraught with electoral risks 


H amburg js on the verge of allowing 
foreigners to vote and stand for of- 
fice in local elections: the SPD/FDP 
coalition in the city assembly intends 
changing the law. 

It is a politically courageous move for 
several reasons. There have been 
doubts expressed over' whether such n 
decision would be constitutional. The 
CDU has threatened to take the issue to 
the Federal Constitutional Court in 
Karlsruhe. 

For another, the FDP 'Could damage 
its' electoral prospects (Ingo von 
Munch, the constitutional law professor 
who heads the FDP in the Hamburg as- 
sembly, has been one of the strongest 
supporters of the move. He has been the 
victim of a series of threatening tele- 
phone calls.- Ed) 

The FDP was thrown out of the Ber- 

» 

lin assembly this month when it failed to 
poll the necessary five per cent of the 
vote cast; and its fear must be that som- 
ething similar could happen in the Ham- 
burg election. j 

In Berlin, the FDP was replaced as 
the fourth party by the extreme right- 
wing Republicans with their anti-for- 
eigner platform. 

Such fears are not entirely unfounded 
now that a party has appeared on the 
political scene which attracts the votes 
of those Germans who feel that foreign- 




ZEITUNG 


ury. The German Social Democrats cri- 
ticise the Commission's draft because it 
docs not envisage franchise for non- 
Comm unity foreigners (as opposed to 
Hamburg, where all foreigners will be 
entitled to vote if they have lived in Ger- 
many for over eight years). 

The SPD feels that the lime is ripe to 
remove the feeling of helplessness for- 
eigners have towards German decision- 
making bodies. 

Euro-MP Heinz Oskar Vetter writes 
“Everyone is equally uffectcd if the in- 
tensity of traffic in a certain street, the 
regularity of refuse collection, the water 
supply or the connecting or compulsory 
connection to a gas supply have to be 
regulated." 

The Badcn-Wiirttembcrg Protestant 
welFure organisation is even more expli- 
cit: 

“Let us assume a situation in which 
eight per cent of the population in Bcr- 
lin-Krcuzberg is Turkish. 

“Is it dcmocrutic lor twenty per cent 
of the population to decide who is going 
to he mayor of this district while eieht 
per cent have no choice but to accept 
their decision?" 


* 



Only a Tew politicians — such as the for- 
mer Premier of North Rhine- Westphalia, 
and Inter on Bohn government commis- 
sioner for foreigners. Heinz Kiihn. saw the 
writing on the wall and faced up to reality 
by openly pointing out that the Federal 
Republic of Germany was developing into 
a de facto Immigration country'. 

In the meantime, the figures speak for 
themselves. In 1987 4.6 million foreigners 
lived in the federal territory of the Federal 
Republic of Germany and in West Berlin. 

Sixty per cent of these foreigners have 
already been living here for ten years or 
more; over two-thirds of foreign children 
were born here, and their percentage share 
is rising. 

For most foreigners, therefore, the Fed- 
eral Republic of Germany has become 
their second home. Frankfurt, Berlin, 
Hamburg, Stuttgart of Munich have be- 
come the centre of their lives. 

They have long since ceased to be just 
"guests", even if many a dyed-in-the-wool 
politician, such as the chairman of the 


Anatolia — a conflict of loyalties which is 
almost impossible to overcome. 

The professors of law Helmut Rittstieg 
(Hamburg) and Manfred Zuleeg (Frank- 
furt) feel that it is high time this stipulation 
was dropped “if the integration of the for- 
eigners residing in this country is the true 
goa!/’ 

The urgently needed amendment of the 
nationality and naturalisation laws (which 
should include the automatic acquisition 
of German nationality by children bom in 
this country) is not, however, a panacea. 

This will not eliminate the ethnic, reli- 
gious and cultural problems involved. Pus- 
syfooting around awkward problems 
would be the wrong way to express solid- 
arity. 

The situation depicted in films such as 
JOqm Deutschland and Yasemin are bitter 
reality. Social workers and teachers are 
not simply making up stories when they 
describe how some Turkish men treat 
their women like prisoners and do not al- 
low their daughters to go to school or at- 


CDU parliamentary party in the Bundes- 
tag. Alfred Dregger, continues to emphati- 
cally claim the opposite. 

The only “guests" — if at all — were the 
first groups of foreign workers who came 
to Germany. 

They came during the 1950s and at the 
beginning of the 1960s and were only 
hired to help create the West German 
economic miracle, the Wirtschaflswunder, 
for a limited period. 

Those migrant workers, however, who 
decided to stay in their second home at the 
peak of the 1965/66 economic crisis or 
who still came here to work after the rec- 
ruitment ban 'in 1973, have moved here 
during the past few decades or were born 
here during the past few decades arc all 
unything but “guests." They are dc facto 
“immigrants" or "residents of foreign na- 
tionality.*' 

No-one can ignore this fact in future. 
The crucial question, there fore. Is not so 
uiuch which is the most elegant way of “li- 
miting" the number of foreigners, but how 
to turn those who want to stay into citizens 


tend swimming lessons, let alone take pa 
in school trips. Conflicts will continue 
arise wherever Germans are confront! 
by Islamic cultural norms. 

■The norms of our “enlightened" sociei 
such as compulsory school attendance fi 
all children, equal rights and opportuniti 
for men and women, or the strict divisit 
between the state and the church are oft< 
(incompatible with the values upheld I 
other peoples. 

A great deal of time and patience 
needed to overcome these problems. / 
the president oF the Protestant welfare o 
ganisation, Heinz Neukamm, pointed oi 
overhasty steps would overtax both sides 
Living in a multicultural society is ill 
living in a family with a lot of childre 
You can’t choose the brothers and siste 
you want, but you have to live under oi 
roof. Things will only work out if each i 
dividual makes a contribution, ev 
though many people first realise this ft 
later on in life, , , KHngs , 

(Deutsches Allgemctncs Sonmagsbln 
Hamburg, 10 February 1 v£ 


ers are to blame for social problems 
such as the housing shortage or unem- 
ployment. 

Although anti-foreigner slogans have 
been unable to cut any ice with Ham- 
burg voters in previous elections (the 
Republicans failed to get the minimum 
number of signatures needed to stand at 
the last election) the. situation may 
change if the impact pf.vbe Berlin bomb- 
shell spreads. . , : 

Adamant 


Hamburg is faced by problems simi- 
lar to those in Berlin. And Hamburg's 
FDP is sticking even more 'adamantly to 
its franchise-for-foreigners plans. 

After all, its was the FDP which 
pushed through the idea during the 
coalition talks with the SPD in May 
1987. 

The SPD wanted to postpone the pro- 
ject because of constitutional doubts, 
even though it has been- a proclaimed 
party goal for many years. 

In terms of humane reasons a great 
deal supports letting foreigners iwho 
have been living here for many years 
participate in • local government elec- 
tions. 

There is already a European trend in 
this direction; Holland, Sweden,- Ireland 
and Britain already grant foreigners the 
right to vote in local government elec- 
tions. - I 

At the end>' of .1987 the -European 
Community Parliament called upon' the 
European Commission to ■ create the 
conditions for local government fran- 
chise for European Community, nation- 
als living citizens- living ■ in • member 
states.- • 

' In summer 1988 the Commission 
submitted a corresponding draff Direc- 
tive for foreigners from European Com- 
munity member states. 

- The Bundestag Interior Committee 
will be considering this draft in Febru- 



Dcmucracy, of course, is embedded 
in legal forms which cannot simply be 
discarded. 

The Turks referred in in the previous 
example are not German subjects. 

The West German constitution, how- 
ever, makes this a prerequisite fur parti- 
cipation in elections — at all levels. 

Professor von Miinch, who has 
strongly advocated the vole for fnreign- 
ers in Hamburg, put the situation in a le- 
gal nutshell: 

“In terms of constitutional law the 
restriction of franchise to Germans as 
specified in Article 1 16 of the constitu- 
tion is also admissible and expedient. 
German state authority can only be ex- 
ercised by Germans." 

This is more or less the unanimous 


opihion of constitutional law experts in 
the Federal Republic of Germany. F 

Only law professor Manfred Zuleeg 
(Frankfurt), who is to be appointed io 
the European Court of Justice itt tlie in- 
stigation of. of all people. Helmut KoW. 
feels that the legal concept of “the petf- 
ple" should be dropped. 

He's likely to have problems with this 
opinion in Luxembourg, since the Treaty 
of Rome states that the European 
mint is to be made up of “vepresenutbes 
of the peoples of the states which have 
joined together in the Community." 

Article 21 of the United Nations Hu* 
man Rights Declaration and Article 25 
of the United Nations Pact on Civil aftd 


Political Rights presuppose 1 citizenship 
for the political right to vote. " i: " Jjk 
Most foreigners living in Germa^r | 
however, are 1 not keen on taking on Get- ^ 
man Citizenship because they want TO ; 
keep open the possibility of returning^ :■ 
their- native countries some day. * 1 j; 

In Hamburg, however, the politicly 
apparently feel that they can opbrji®, 
below the constitutional level by. 
the rertri “population" in the envisage® 
franchise law instead of “people'" • 

; This could turn out to be-a 
■■ Winter Birkehntdlffi.^ 

(Stuttgart er Zeituhg. STebln-firyfeS^' ] 
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Japan and Western Europe no longer 
automatically follow the leader 


N. Ireland and 
the Duisburg 
connection 


A merica’s role in the world In chang- 
ing because the world is changing. 
This inevitably affects transatlantic rel- 
ations and the relationship between the 
United States and Japan. 

■ The climate has become rougher and 
the difference more sharply defined, 
conflicts. 

The partnership which has evolved 
during the post-war period no longer 
functions smoothly. 

As the East-West conflict is appar- 
ently losing its formative influence' on 
international politics and further steps 
towards disarmament aTe within reach 
the clamp of common security is no 
longer as tight as it used to be. 

America's nuclear shield is gradually 
being dismantled. This explains why 
Washington's claim to leadership in the 
western triad is no longer automatically 
accepted. 

The new self-confidence of the Euro- 
peans and the Japanese, based on econ- 
omic growth and impressive productiv- 
ity. finds its expression in dissent. 

Political and economic “pinpricking” 
as well as threatening gestures and dis- 
play behaviour are annoying the Ameri- 
cans. 

Sometimes, it looks as if there are no 
more fields in which wholehearted 
agreements could be reached, whether 
in economic, monetary, trade, develop- 
ment or security policies. 

The interests— or what each side> re- 


gards as its interests — differ too widely. 
America can no longer demand sup- 
port, for example, of its trade policy, by 
wagging its diplomatic finger at the se- 
curity policy dependencies of the west- 
ern alliance partners, especially those 
on the borderline of the East- West con- 
flict. 

The latter have been pursuing a de- 
tente policy orientated towards a bal- 
ance with the East bloc for some tiiqe 
now. The importance they attach to the 
miliary instrument is diminishing. 

The sense of military interdepend- 
ence is gradually, declining. This ex- 
plains the conflict-laden nature of 
competition In the economic field. 

During the Reagan era America rep- 
eatedly criticised Europe's refusal to 
cooperate and tried to punish its stance 
by turning to unilateralism. 

As America cannot use its strength in 
the agricultural sector, for example, to 
pul pressure on the European and Japa- 
nese markets, the populist leaning tow- 
ards retaliation flourishes. 

Partners become rivals who openly 
threaten each other with the big slick of 
protectionism and stand by and look as 
the system of free world trade becomes 
frayed. 

In America and Asia there are fears 
that Europe’s continuing economic inte- 
gration will erect new barriers by the 
end of J 992 (catchphrase: Fortress Eu- 
rope!. 
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Jspan is the dominant economic 
power in the Pacific Basin area and in 
South-East Asia. 

Washington seeks its salvation in re- 
gional trade agreements. There is a 
growing risk, of a parcelling out of 
world trade and a politicisation of in- 
ternational trade policy. 

The European Community has 
grown out of its role of junior partner 
to the Americans. 

It status improvement goes hand in 
hand with a diminution of the signific- 
ance of the United States, not in all but 
in mnijy fields. 

An exaggerated flexing of muscles,' 
however, is superfluous and only 
covers up the often narrow-minded 
motives behind dismissing Washing- 
ton’s views. 

The American demands for a fairer 
distribution of the defence burdens of 
the western alliance fall on deaf cars. 

The criticism of the US budget and 
trade deficits, while failing to mention 
the ensuing benefits for European and 
Japanese export industries, is a clear 
case of operating double standards. 

A more careful fostering of relations 
in the western triad is urgently needed. 
Otherwise, the mutual dependence will 
constantly run the risk of being 
strained to breaking point. 

Trade, monetary and security poli- 
cies require management by the seven 
leading indusuud nations, w ithin the 
framework of tile Gad or in the west- 
ern alliance, orientated to the common 
objcctve of an economically stable ami 
militarily safe world. 

This is the major task facing rhe 
Bush Administration; it needs partners 
to stand a real chance of success. This 
is not going to he easy. America must 
acknowledge the limits to its own 
scope of action. 

When George Washington became 
President of the United States 200 
years ago he gazed upon a “sea of diffi- 
culties." 

He was not mistaken to believe that 
his fellow Republicans at that time, 
who now represent the interests of 
their constituencies and states in Con- 


I n October last year, four prominent 
politicians from Northern Ireland 
belonging to both the Catholic and 
Protestant denominations met for talks 
in a hotpl near Duisburg, in the Ruhr. 

They agreed to an invitation by a 
German lawyer to try and find a way out 
of the current political deadlock in Nor- 
thern Ireland. 

For three years now the Protestants 
have refused to enter into negotiations 
on a new self-government model for the 
country as long as the political coopera- 
tion between Britain and the Repubic of 
Ireland within the framework of the 
Anglo-Irish agreement continues. 

The governments of these two coun- 
tries for refuse to annul the agreement 
simply to give the Protestants greater 
negotiating scope. 

The four delegates at the Duisburg 
talks, whose parties represent just under 
90 per cent of all voters in Northern Ire- 
land, came up rtith the idea of put the 
Hillsborough agreement “on ice”. 

In other words, to break off diplo- 
matic contact on this issue between Du- 
blin and London for a clearly specified 
period — at least officially. 

During this period negotiations could 
then take place between the Northern 
Irish themselves about a new self-gov- 
ernment model. 

According to the BBC report, pan 
agreement has already been reached on 
which form the sumi-;iuu«vvoroinis coali- 
tion government could take. 

There was also reference to plebis- 
cites in bulh parts of Ireland, which 
could give the plan the necessary legit- 
tmatory bucking. 

The party representatives took this 
plan — und this is the must astonishing 
aspect — back to Northern Ireland and 
established a number of contacts and 
talks. 

The governments in London and 
Dublin have been constantly informed 
about the outcome of these talks and 
haVe expressed their support for the 
project — in accordance with the pas- 
sage in the Anglo-Irish agreement which 
postulates self-government as an imme- 
diate goal. 


gfess. would not tolerate any form of 
autocratic rule. 

’Washington invested great- effort in 
the inward consolidation of the young 
nation; zeal and the self-confidence 
strengthened during the* Revolution 
still had their effect. 

The nation turned full of hope, but 
also with cautious restraint, tp, the 
West and/boWirtgUb reasofr, Vigilantly 


The elegant “icing formula", however, 
has apparently been unable to stand up 



to the heat of realities in Northern Ire- 
land: ; .i) : 


rdthe Eas). , . The moderateiCatholics led by SDLP 

! Washington let the experiment Am*: party leader John Hume insisted on the 

erica mature in tKe, norma Icy of; a : demr. retention of the agreement and thus 

ocratic polity of statei ■ > • v * •; , pushed:lhe Protestants back into their 

[A country, separated' .from. the. defiant stance, 
world's hostilities by.the oceans turned | JJume. was particularly indignant af^ 
into an expansive superpower with t^r it became publicly known that secret 

worldwide interests. The ways and talks had been held. ^ 

means of their assertion, however, are He now. finds himself in the position 
disappearing fast. of the porty which says no, a role previ- 


■Under Bush America will have to ously reserved for the Protestants. 
redefine its role in the world. Europe Hume has repeatedly expressed his 


and Japan also share responsibility for view that Northern Ireland's future lies 
itsiprosperjty. in an all-Irish context, in particular in ah 


. .Drifting apart Would be detrimental 
m ail concerted/ 

{ '«.!■- Klaus-Dieter Frmkeuberger 



(Frankfurter Allgeirielrie Zeltung' 
.. . {Hr Deutschland, S February.! 988)-, 


agreement betweeri the Protestants in 
Northern- Ireland add the butlm govr 
eminent: The two Protestant party Lcad- 
ers Paisley and Molyneaux for their pajrt 
. . ■* Continued qr page 6 .. . . r 
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Not all pain for European farmers as 
light goes on to cut subsidies 


1 988 was the yeHr of far-reaching de- 
cisions for the European farming in- 
dustry. In February, the 12 European 
Community countries adopted an ex- 
tensive reform package to limit the pro- 
duction of surpluses and to cut the spi- 
ralling cost of getting rid of them. 

Despite US pressure, Brussels stood 
its ground over (he controversial issue 
of the year, the bun on imports of hor- 
mone-treated meat. It is adispute which 
could turn into a proper trade war be- 
tween America and Europe this year. 

The serious drought 1 in North Ameri- 
ca gave the Europeans u breather in 
their efforts to overcome the permanent 
agricultural crisis. 

The causes nf the problems, however, 
have yet to he remedied. Farmers will 
have to stomach further unpalatable ad- 
justments. • 

The fallowing measures adopted last 
year represent a complete novelty in the 
Common Agricultural Policy. 

Farmers, and not just taxpayers, have 
to geL used to idea of rewording some- 
one for not producing something. 

Up until December only half of the 
Community member states had adopted 
the corresponding implementing regul- 
ations. 

Germany wrs the only country in 
which farmers started implementing the 
scheme in earnest. 

One of the main tasks facing the 
Community's agricultural policy this 


v. V \ 
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year will be to ensure that the fallowing 
measures arc enforced in all member 
states. 

Otherwise, the vision of the Federal 
Republic of Germany as Europe's park 
with farmers in other countries carrying 
on their production as usual could be- 
come reality. 

Following all the painful state-de- 
creed production cuts since 1984 dairy 
farmers had reason to be happy last 
year. Contrary to the general trend 
there was an increase in milk prices. 

Bonn Agriculture Minister Ignaz 
Kiechlc, who had become a tragic figure 
on account of his urgently needed acti- 
vities to limit farm surpluses and the re- 
sultant hostilities, was visibly relieved. 

. Nonetheless, dairy farmers still pro- 
duce more than the market can absorb. 
Between I November, 1987, and 15 
October, 1988, the European Agricul- 
tural Guidance and Guarantee Fund 
(EAGGF) had to pay out over DM 1 2bn 
to support the dairy market. 

The oilseed and cereals markets also 
turned into problem-ridden Community 
markets, During the period they soaked 
up almost DM9bn and over DM8bn re- 
spectively. 
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it is hoped that the stabilisers agreed 
on in February last year, which trigger 
an automatic reduction of the support 
prices once certain production limits 
have been exceeded; will provide some 
relieF. 

The European beef market regime, a 
field in which reform turned into a For- 
ceps delivery, also accounted for a good 
DM5bn between 1 November. 1987. 
and 15 October,''1988. 

It remains to be seen whether Spain 
will be able to do a better job of speed- 
ing up the necessary agricultural re- 
forms during its six-month stint as pre- 
sident of the Council of Ministers than 
Greece did during the last six months of 
1988. 

The same applies to the takeover of 
the ' post as agricultural commissioner 
by Ireland's Ray MaeSharry. 

Observers in Brussels have their 
doubts whether MaeSharry will be able 
to tackle the problems facing the still re- 
maining surplus markets as resolutely 
and with the help of such far-reaching 
measures as his Dutch predecessor 
Frans Andriessen. 

The creation of a single ■‘internal" 
market in the European Community by 
the end of 1 992 was and is a much dis- 
cussed subject. 

The German farm industry, with its 
comparatively unfavourable operating 
structures and the burden of the strong 
mark, will be confronted by stiffer 
competition. 

On the other hand, the creation of the 
internal market also means that farmers 
will be subject to the same rules and re- 
gulations in all member states. 

This means more equal opportunities 
for the German farmers, who currently 
have to satisfy comparatively strict and 
thus cost-increasing construction, envi- 
ronmental and animal protection stipul- 
ations. • ' ' 

Despite its almost impenetrable pro- 
tectionist shield the Community’s farm 
sector cannot be viewed in complete is- 
olation from international develop- . 
,ments. 

The agricultural sector throughout 
the world was and still, is influenced by 
the serious drought in North America 
last summer’s serious droughTin North 
America. ' 

: This natural disaster in the corn gran- 
aries of the United States and Canada 

Continued from page 6 

deny that Duisburg was a start to nego- 
tiations. 

In view of the fact they have been 
promising their voters for over three 
years now that negotiations would only 
begin "over their dead bodies" as long 
the hated agreement Is still valid they 
had no choice. 

Whatever happens oyer the next few 
weeks and months Duisburg will go 
down in the history of the Northern Ire- 
land conflict. 

For the first time since Northern Ire- 
land came Into being the Northern Irish 
themselves have taken the initiative to 
solve their complicated identity prob- 
lems. 

Up to now, ail plans and “solutions’* 
have come from outside, 

Martin Alioth 

fSiutlgarter Zeiiung, 6. February 1 989) 


led to harvest losses of about 30 pcr 
cent. 

The result was a worldwide increase 
in cereals, soya and sugar prices, al- 
though this wasn't really felt in the Eu- 
ropean Community because of the pro- 
tectionisi barriers. 

The European Community resolution 
stipulating that meat containing hor- 
mones should no longer sold to Com- 
munity consumers has produced a seri- 
ous conflict with the USA. 

Following a iransitinnal period thk 
has also applied to American supplit, 
since I .1 unitary, 1989. Washington 
views this as nothing hut ail unfuir harri- 
er to trade. , 

It quotes experts who say that, the 
consumption of hormone- treated meat 
does not involve health risks. 

Even the special clause specifying 
that imports of meal for petfood — 4fi 
per cent of US meat supplies — arc ex- 
cluded from the hormone Inin was un- 
able to pacify the Americans. 

Irrespective of expert's reports for or 
against the health risk of hnrmonc- 
treated meat, Brussels can no longer 
backtrack on this issue, since Commun- 

% 

ity consumers have already been too 
sensitised by the controversy. 

There is growing pressure for more 
consumer and environmental protec- 
tion in the agriculture and food indus- 
try, pressure which politicians in rhe 
Federal Republic of Germany us well as 
in other Community states cunnot sim- 
ply ignore. 

The fundamental problem of Western 
Europe's farm industry is the discrepan- 
cy between steadily rising productivity 
and the stagnation of demand for food. 

In order to prevent the rcMtltunl sur- 
pluses cither the agricultural produc- 
tion capacities have to be reduced or 
new sales mulcts discovered,. 

If the first alternative is chosen, how- 
ever. sin area equivalent to the entire ag- 
ricultural area ol the Federal Republic 
of Germany would huve to made I alto* 
by the end of the century just to elimin- 
ate the cereals surpluses. 

Due to the lack of demand potential 
demands for greater entrepreneurial in- 
itiative and for greater efforts to dis- 
cover market niches can only lead to a 
guaranteeing of sufficient income fora 
limited number of farmers. 

This also applies in the conversion 
from conventional to alternative farm- 
ing. 

Production using alternative farming 
> techniques is in some cases substantially f 
more expensive than conventional 
methods. 

The consumer potential would ra* 
main limited in view of the higher prices 
triggered by this conversion. 

The creation of alternative sources of 
income outside of farming and in rutij 
areas would be a more promising way 4 
safeguarding the livelihood of the farms-.. 

This would counteract the adverse. . 
sociopolitical effects of depopulation ^ i 
certain region’s. . ; 

Apart from providing industrial job* ■ 
and promoting ^creational areas tflA 
tourism such a concept should alsoem* t 
phasise the aspect of landscape cuHiva* j 
tion by farmers. j * 

Even if there is an unexpected upw™ ! 
of agroeconomic parameters it would 
dishonest to hide the fact that-ms®?; 
farms will be forced: to close down duf* 
ing the next few years. 1 : 1 , 

Banking experts' estimate that one | 
three or even qne in two of the 667,000 [ 
farms in' the, Federal Republic of Getf i 
many is already no longer a viable 1 
dertaking in financial'terms today. 

Christian RamlfitW I 

(Rhdnlscher Mtfrkur 'Chrhl und VM l j 
,■ ■■ .. i Bonn, -27 January IVHW | 
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THE WORKFORCE 


The equilibrium between life and 
work: not like it used to be 


E arlieT generations associated work 
with effort, the fulfilment of duties, 
loyalty and dedication. West Germans 
today apparently take these values less 
seriously. 

They have been replaced by others 
such as creativity, autonomy and self- 
development. 

Even though the spectrum of atti- 
tudes to work ranges from a “career 
no thanks" mentality to the workaholic, 
the typical work ethic of the average cit- 
izen moves somewhere between enthu- 
siasm and frustration. 

For social scientists this crisis of the 
work ethic is part of a general shift in 
values, a shift which has been particu- 
larly discernible in western industrial 
societies during the past few decades. 

They point towards the connection 
between shifting values and the econ- 
omic situation. 

Whereas the Puritan or materialist 
ethic was prevalent in phases in of econ- 
omic need, in which the primary con- 
cern was how to earn a living, the values 
in an age of less serious want and a satu- 
rated economy concentrate on (he type 
of work, the quality of the workplace, 
leisure time activities and the general 
sphere of organising everyday life. 

This “weariness of affluence” then 
leads to needs outside of the traditional 
frame of work value concepts. 

Decision-making powers nnd the at- 
mosphere at work become more import- 
ant than careerism and remuneration. 

Economic factors alone cannot ex- 
plain this decline in the traditional work 
ethic. 

In a study entitled "Work Ethic be- 
tween a Crisis of Meaning and Non-Ac- 
ceptance of Achievement" Reinhardt 
Haupt, a lecturer of General Business 
and Personnel Management at the Uni- 
versity of Cologne develops a new ex- 
planatory approach. 

The study is primarily based on com- 
parative international studies, it reveals 
that the changing work ethic cannot be 
attributed to the advances made by 
computer systems into the working en- 
vironment, even though this is suggested 
by many other surveys. 

In the Federal Republic of Germany 
at any rate the “devaluation of work and 
achievement by the media” and “eman- 
cipatory teaching methods” must be 
held responsible for the scepticism 



towards puritanical attitudes, says Pro- 
fessor Elisabeth Noelle-Neumann from 
the Allensbach Opinion Research Insti- 
tute. 

What is more, sports, recreational, 
educational and cultural facilities make 
leisure lime more and more appealing. 

The Cologne study showed that ns 
many its 46 per cent of all workers 
would even then want to work less if 
they were to receive less pay. 

A comparison with the work ethic in 
other industrial societies reveals a less 
pronounced work motivation in the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

Whereas 68 per cent of all workers in 
the USA stated that they do more in 
their jobs than officially asked of them 
only 43 per cent in Germany feel that 
their job is so important that they would 
invest any greater effort. 

In his study Haupt remarks: “The stri- 
kingly unfavourable assessment of the 
work ethic in the Federal Republic of 


T he staff at a McDonald's restaurant 
in Frankfurt have had enough of 
wearing paper hats while they work. 

They suy that, the caps discolour, 
they cause allergies, they ruin women's 
expensive hairstyles and they cause 
sweating. 

Works council representative Khalid 
Khan says McDonald's workers “are not 
going to let themselves be turned into 
clowns." 

But they have agreed to go on wear- 
ing the caps in the kitchen for reasons of 
hygiene. 

The secretary of the food and cater- 
ing trade union in Frankfurt, Burkhard 
Bosche, says: “We've had dismissals on 
these grounds in other firms," he said. 

The question whether workers have 
to let their bodies be used as a walking 
advertisement, squeeze into uncomfort- 
able fantasy uniforms or wear caps with 
company logos has been often discussed 
in bakeries and by hotel porters and 
nurses. 

The McDonald's management head- 
quarters in Munich is not at pleased 


Continued from page 3 

swiftly disregard Momper's statement 
can only cause amazement, They take 
the view: why should I be concerned 
with the remarks I made yesterday? 

But even if the SPD did jump into bed 
with the Alternative List, it would be a 
fragile union. Would the Alternative 
List leadership, always inclined towards 
political chaos, always produce a major- 
ity? 

An SPD mayor with the Alternative 
List might not get all his senators con- 
firmed by the House of Representatives. 

An alliance between the SPD and the 
Greens would revive CDU-CSU propa- 
ganda again at future, elections: The 
choice is now to vote either, fqr a $erious 
conservative-liberal alliance bn the one 
hand, or ' the chaos of an SPD-Greens 
coalition on the.dther. 

The Bonn coalition could not wish 
for a better distraction from its own 


problems. If it soon comes to ah alliance 
between the SPD and the Greens in the 
Frankfurt City Council, then an SPD- 
Greens alliance could be defend by say J 
ing that in other communities an alli- 
ance of this sort functioned quite well. ( - 

A coalition between the SPti and the 
Greens in a federal state such as Berlin, 
a city so sensitive in foreign affairs, has 
a different quality attached to it. 

What about an SPD. minority senate? 
The CDU has been able to reconsider 
its position after its initial shock and 
readiness to form a grand coalition. The 
party has recognised that a toleration bf 
the SPD is the best possibility to serve 
its own interests. 

But chaos Is ready and waiting. If the 
SPD goes along with this then the party 
can only do so with the intention of 
calling another election as soon as pos- 

s *kle- Hans Peter Sc hiitz 

■ (Slutlgarler Nachrlchlen, 6 February 1989) 


Germany, especially in comparison with 
the USA, is probably... dud to a greater 
extent of protection against wrongful 
dismissal and a welfare benefits system, 
both of which permit a greater dissocia- 
tion from work without hny. specie i job 
loss risk” 

Haupt interprets his statistical find- 
ings as a shift in values, a kind of "value 
synthesis", rather than as a "decline” or 
“loss” of the work ethic. 

The study indicates that the achieve- 
ment motivation is still going strong, but 
that achievement is now oriented to the 
aspect of experience rather thnn just 
money. 

If a job is able to make self-rculisation 
cxpcrienc cable the employee responds 
by showing greater involvement; if nut, 
the result is a diminished achievement 
motivation. 

In the analysis of the link between the 
working and non-working environments 
the influence of (dis)contcmmcnl at 
work on ( d is )cnn ten intent in life in gen- 
eral is emphasised. 

Professor Noelle-Neumann, for ex- 
ample, stresses the plausibility of a con- 
nection between intensive work und (he 
feeling of a meaning in life, self-respect 


A McRebellion: 
hats off 

at McDonald’s 

about the Frankfurt action. It empha- 
sises existing pay agreements and hy- 
giene regulations. 

The Frankfurt industrial tribunal ar- 
gued that “a standard uniform had has 
developed in the branch of the restaur- 
ant chains, which includes wearing a 
cap.” 

Nevertheless, it feels that the legal si- 
tuation is not clear. 

The tribunal decided to set up a con- 
ciliation board to decide whether the 
works council is entitled to a say in the 
cap question in future. 

The Hamburger restaurant has an- 
nounced that it will appeal against this 
decision and only reluctantly tolerates 
the “hat less” campaign in Frankfurt. 

As opposed to the police and the fire 
brigade, who have to be recognisable 
for the public at large and are obliged to 
wpar uniform by civil service laws, it is 
not easy to see why people in other jobs 
should be obliged to wear uniforms. 

Why,' for example, must underground 
train drivers wear, a grey-black uniform 
in the driver's cabin even though the 
passengers never see them? 

The deputy spokesman , for Frtink- 
■ furt’s department of worlcs, Dieter Res- 
ter, proudly announced that the* trans- 
port and energy company has a dew 
motto: ‘‘A w ay r with the uniform look, 
, towards/a more up-tordatq style.” Last 
! year, it introduced new tfousers, caps 
i and pullovers for its employees. 

As Rester pointed out "the old Un- 
iform was no longer up-to-dale after 20 
; years " Some people say the new jattire 
; is not exactly fashionable either. . , . 
i The .only thing that now shows that bus 
\ drivers work for the city’s department 1 of 
works is a badge (for woman a brooch)- 


and happiness. Haupt, however, points 
out that discontmentment at life in 
general can also result in discontent- 
ment at work. 

Whereas traditional value orient- 
ations were better able to cushion 
crises revolving around the meaning of 
life a job Situation which- gives people 
little scope for self-development is 
likely to lead to a further demotivation 
of those who arc already discontent, 
says Haupt. 

A more lax work ethic may thus ref- 
lect a crisis caused by discontentment 
with life in general, which becomes 
openly visible as demands increase de- 
spite the fact that the crisis is appar- 
ently (partly) controlled by workplaces 
oriented tb self-development. 

In the final analysis, neither a suc- 
cessful career nor self-fulfilment in 
one's job are able to give life a sense of 
meaning, as shown by the "mid-life cri- 
sis." 

Even though a sensc-of-menn ing cri- 
sis can occasionally he repressed by 
the achievement orientation the orien- 
tation to self-development would ap- 
pear to be better able to make meaning 
deficits transparent rather than over- 
come them. 

According to Huupt, neither fleeing 
from work demands nor getting com- 
pletely wrapped up in work demands 
arc suitable strategics for maintaining 
an equilibrium between life in general 
and work. 

R anite Mrcschar 
(Ssuir In-ticker Zcilung. 3 hchru.try I MK 


Rester feels th:ii the new look is just 
right. “A lot of people think that it s not 
a uniform nt all.” In that case, of course, 
why bother at all'.’ 

Nurses already dulled their cups tor 
good in most clinics years ago. 

Matron Ellen Gassenmeyer. the head 
of the nursing staff at the Frankfurt Uni- 
versity Clinic, recalls how the nurses 
used to have to wear a special dark-blue 
uniform on Sundays. 

The regulations still vary from one 

clinic to the next. Nobodv denies that 

* 

the white coats make sense just as no- 
one would expect the chimney-sweep to 
climb down the chimney wearing a pair 
of jeans. 

Trade unions do not deny that a 
standard uniform can also become part 
of a company's image and promote 
"corporate identity", the special “we- 
feeling" among employees designed to 
encourage greater effort by the com- 
pany's workers and attract clients. 

Union spokesman Bosche, however, 
feels that the uniform must take human 
dignity into account. 

"The circus uniforms worn by the car 
attendants in the big hotels, gold- 
braided with top-hats, that’s very near 
the limit.” Styling and material should 
she comfortable. : 

Bosche can still reniember the con- 
flict a short while ago with a bakery! 
chain, which wanted to force its sales- 
girls to wear caps. 

There was $lsb a "major conflict)’' in 
a big hotel, about a saucer-sized badge 
with the words ’ "Your friends in the 
right place," which the hotel staff felt 
was in tKe wrohg.place. 

Now the staff themselves can decide 
whether they want to wear the badge or. 
not, (n Hessen even'chcfs do not have, 
to wcaf the traditional high hats; not so! 
in other Lander: 

. During the 1970s the Frankfurt ins 
dustrial tribunal decided that the works 
council also has a say in the colour of 
the costumes of. the Lufthansa stewar* 
desses. Daniel Riegger f\ 

- — •• (Frank fu ft erRundachau, 3 February 1 969) 
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AEROSPACE 


The stars are 
further away 
than they seem 

T he moment of truth has come for 
Europe's ambitious space pro- 
gramme. Manned space travel is threat- 
ened with a premature belly-landing in 
view of the lack of cash and serious 
technical handicaps. 

The cause pf the disaster is the 
Hermes mini-shuttle, which fhould fly 
to, maintain and supply the European 
orbital station Columbus from 1 997. 

The idea is that with Hermes the 1 3 
members of the European Space Agen- 
cy would no longer be dependent on the 
American Space Shuttle. But not only 
the Americans have expressed doubts 
about this. 

The programme director for long- 
term planning at Nasn, Jesco von Puit- 
kammer, referred to talk of autonomy in 
ESA its being in the land of illusion. 

tic said; “The development to Euro- 
pean space autonomy will take longer 
and Is much more expensive than the 
Europeans see it today." 

Only with reluctance, and pressure 
from Foreign Affairs Minister Hans- 
Dietrich Genscher, did Heinz Ricsenhu- 
ber. Research nnd Technology Minister, 
give in at the ESA ministrial conference 
in The Hague in November 1987 to 
French demands for the joint construc- 
tion of the Hermes mini-shuttle, and 
agree to Bonn contributing a billion 
dcutschcmarks for development costs. 

Nevertheless the Germans held back 
from full participation in the Hermes 
programme nnd the European space 
module Columbus. 

Contractually all that was sanctioned 
was the construction of the potentially 
profitable, hcavy-lift launcher rocket 
Ariunc 5. 

All three projects, under French ma- 
nagement in rhe main, would cost at 
least DM3U billion according to ESA's 
own rough estimates. It is planned to 
spend DM9 billion on Hermes alone. 

Finance Minister Gerhard Stolten- 
berg then got into the Hermes affair. He 
said that a final decision could only be 
made when more independent consul- 
tancy firms, commissioned by Bonn, in- 
cluding the Wiesbaden-based American 
company Arthur D. Little, had complet- 
ed their studies. 

Sioltenberg had good reasons for his 
No, for an additional escape module in 


the mini-shuttle, demanded after the 
Challenger disaster, cut maximum load 
capacity from the original five to below 
one per cent of the total weight. 

Despite assurances of French 
Hermes engineers that the payload loss 
had been recovered through construc- 
tion changes, experts at the German Av- 
iation and Research Agency at Wahn, 
Cologne, are sceptical. One expert from 
Wahn said that anything was possible on 
paper. 

Progressive minds in the Research 
and Technology Ministry, and particu- 
larly experts at Messerschmitl-Bolkow- 
Blohm (MBB), were not inconveni- 
enced by (he Hermes project getting it- 
self into a cul-de-sac. They saw it as a 
poor imitation of the Space Shuttle, de- 
signed at the end of the 1 ?60s. 

The alternative for them was the sys- 
tem thought up by Eugen Sanger during 
the last war — much to the displeasure 
of the French. 

It would be two-phase and consist of 
tw.o re-usable vehicles strapped to- 
gether, which take off horizontally. The 
piggy-back-mountcd spacecraft would 
separate from the parent vehicle 30 ki- 
lometres above the earth and be put on 
n hypersonic course by rockets. The 
maximum payload would be about 15 
tons. 

Behind closed doors there is at pres- 
ent a battle raging about this space sys- 
tem conceived by Sanger almost 50 
years ago. While sceptics believe that 
the Sanger Concept is only capable of 
realisation by. passing through many 
stages — among them Hermes — tech- 
nology rebels claim that the concept can 
be put into operation within 17 years. 

Minister Riescnhuber also sees the 
future of European space travel in 
Sanger. Without publicity he hHs allo- 
cated DM45 million for Sanger models 
to be tested in the wind tunnel at the 
German Space Agency in Gottingen. 

He has also called for estimates to be 
made into questions, applicable to 
Hermes, concerning material fatigue, 
re-entry strain on the return to earth 
and melting temperatures. 

The results will be sensitively han- 
dled. Minister Riescnhuber will make 
the details known “at an appropriate 
lime.” ■ 

Opponents of Hermes see in Sanger 
an alternative to the French spacecraft, 
"which was laid in the Germans’ nest in 
haste by the French." For these oppo- 
nents the construction of a much less 
expensive space capsule would be the 
way to meeting European autonomy de- 
mands. . 

Ariane 5, already well advanced, and 
Nasa's Shuttle fleet, would haul the 
components for the Columbus space 

Continued on page 9 


With Cassini and Huygens 

■ 

to Saturn and Titan 


T he I3-membcr European Space Ag- 
ency (ESA) has decided that its next 
scientific programme will involve a fur- 
ther reconnaissance of the planet Saturn 
and its 6th and largest satellite, TitHn. 

ESA will cooperate with the Ameri- 
can space agency Nasa in the Cassini 
Mission, with the Americans contribut- 
ing the launcher rocket for a Saturn 
sonde and the Europeans equipment for 
a landing on Titan. 

According to the experts Saturn's sa- 
tellite would be like the Earth a billion 
years ago at the origins of life. 

The project should get under way in 
1996 and the Americans' instrument 
carrier, Mariner Mark 2, should be in 
the vicinity of Saturn six years later, 
where the ESA sonde Huygens will be 
released for its slow descent through Ti- 
tan's atmosphere. 

It is estimated that the project will 
cost the Europeans $190 million; the 
Americans will spend S750 million on 
the project, one of the most fascinating 
to emerge over the past decade. 

There are good reasons why the voy- 
age to Saturn-Titan has been named af- 
ter the Italian astonomer Giovanni Do- 
menico Cassini (1625-1712) and the 
Dutch physicist Christian Huygens 
(1629-1695). 

Cassini, firstly professor of astrono- 
my in Bologna and later director of the 
Paris Observatory, discovered Saturn's 
satellites and the double nature of the 
rings round Saturn, named after him. 

Titan has a diameter of 5.140 kilome- 
tres, almost the largest of the planets 
(the Earth is 12,700 kilometres in di- 
ameter and Mars 6, KUO), and is a unique 
celestial body in the solar system. 

Apart from the Earth Titan is the on- 
ly planet in the solar system whose at- 
mosphere contains molecular nitrogen. 

The successful American sonde Voy- 
age I collected first hand information 
when ir flew past Titan almost 5,000 ki- 
lometres up in November. 1 980. 

■ Titan's chemistry throws some light 
on the early days of life on Earth. Tem- 
peratures of below 179 degrees centi- 
grade possibly caused the formation of 
methane ice clouds in the lower atmos- 
phere of the sutelli(e us well as scus or 
even oceans on the upper surface with 
the organic link of methane and ethane, 
Titan’s orbit is 1.2 million kilometres 
distant from Saturn, and almost circu- 
lar. 

The Cassini Mission is scheduled to 




start on 9 April 199ft. The Saturn sonde 
weighs 1 ,000 kilograms, the Titan land- 
ing capsule 200 kilograms — together 
twice ns heuvy us the two Ameritau 
“Voyager" sondes which set out in 
1977, the pacemakers so far for inter- 
planetary research. 

On the voyage to Saturn two interest- 
ing side-trips are planned, in March 
1997 to the astroid ftft Maja and in Feb- 
ruary 2000 to Jupiter, the largest planet 
in the solar system. 

The combined Cassini Mission ' 
should meet at Saturn’s rings on 18 Oc- 
tober 2002, and scientifically research 
all sectors of the Saturn system with the 
help of the sonde over a four-year peri- 
od. 

But firstly, two weeks before arrival 
the European section will separate from 
the Huygens capsule and be guided into 
Titan's atmosphere, braking its entry 
speed from 25,000 kilometres an hour 
to about 1,000. 

About I so kilometres up a braking 
parachute will unfold, on which the 
landing equipment will hover over Ti- 
tan's upper surface taking two to three 
hours for the descent, radar controlled. 

It will radio its data from the atmos- 
phere to the patent craft acting a> n re- 
lay station. 

Although the chances of the capuilt l 
surviving the landing impact arc 
deemed poor, scientists hope it will still 
be able to beam a quick analysis of i 
surface test. 

They are very much hoping that thev . 
will be able to discern whether the sui- 
fuce of Titan is land or sea from a series 
of between 20 and l on photographs. 

Alter acting as a a relay station at 
1.000 kilometres distant front Titan the 
parent craft will continue its four-year 
voyage through the system of Saturn’s 
rings. 

The planet itself has an equatorial di- 
ameter of I 22,000 kilometres, the sec- 
ond largest in the snlur system. 

Mainly composed of hydrogen and f 
helium, the phi net revolves ft mini the 
sun every 20.5 years at a ineuii distance 
of 1.4 billion kilometres (887,000,0110 
miles). , )fU 1 

(Smirhi iicktfii /.tfiuaiig. 2s January 1^1 
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THE GERMAN TRIBUNE 


F or 20 years, Munich’s new airport 
has been planned, built and argued 
about. Now it is nearly complete — de-’ 
spite local protests. The real extent of 
aircraft noise has been kept hidden for 
years. 

Passengers flying to Munich know the 
story: shortly before the .airport, the pi- 
lot announces that there is to be a delay 
until the bottleneck clears and, as he be- 
gins to go into holding pattern, makes a 
reference to a building site down below 
with the observation that, when it is 
completed, flying will be a lot easier. 

Down below is the grey-brown ex- 
panse of Erdinger Moos, a wooded area 
between villages and city. A dislocated 
H: two four-kilometre-long sides con- 
nected by the short piece, which is 
formed by the bits and pieces of the 
building site. 

This is Munich's second airport, 
about 30 kilometres (about 18 miles) 
north east of the city. In between two 
and two and a half years, it Is expected 
that 12 million passengers a year will 
stream in and out of its gates. 

The question is; will the seven billion 
marks that the project is costing solve 
the problems of flying to and from Mu- 
nich? 

The skies over Germany are among 
the most congested in the world. Be- 
cause the skies over Bavaria itself have 
air corridors for flights for the Balkans 
and the Far and Near East, and because 
of the commercial necessity of keeping 
short-haul aircraft in the air and us little 
as possible on the tarmac, (lie problem 
of congestion would seem to he in the 
skies rather than on the ground. 

(n any case, Fiughafengcsdlschnft. 
the company responsible for running 
the airport, has admitted that the miles- 
Mm- of IU million passengers a year 


MUNICH'S SECOND AIRPORT 
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That’s funny, the blueprint 
looked a bit different 


which was expected ' in 1988 was not 
reached not because the airport is too 
small but because of congested skies. 

Opponents of the new airport have 
been pointing out such inconsistencies 
for a long time but, as always, they have 
run up' against the limits of the possible. 
They did have some success in the 
courts. The original plan for the k Moos 
Monster” was for an airport big enough 
to handle 40 million passengers a year 
on four runways on an area of 2,400 
hectares. This had to be cut in half. 

But in spite of a catalogue of 27,000 
objections lodged at a commission of in- 
quiry and another 5,700 lawsuits, the 
project is going uhend. A major reason 
for the defeat was that in the affected 
areas of Freising and Erding, not en- 
ough popular resistance was aroused. 
Too many people fell that aircraft noise 
would not affect them. 

Today, almost 20 years after the Ba- 
varian Cabinet took the decision to go 
ahead, 10 years after the declaratory 
judgement, four years after the last 
court ruling, everything looks much dif- 
ferent. 

The flight paths have been announced. 
Suddenly, communities which had fur 
years accepted assurances by the Bavarian 
government und the Flughafcngescllschafi 
that they would be spared aircraft noise 
arc worried that they arc, after all, going to 
be saddled with noise from both short- 
haul and illlCr-CnillilHMHul jvl*i. 


Meteorological stations 
all over the world 
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supplied the data arranged in see-at-a-glance tables in these new reference 
works. They include details of air and water temperature, precipitation, 
humidity, sunshine, physical stress of climate, wind conditions and frequency 

of thunderstorms. 

These figures compiled over' (he years are Invaluable both for planning journeys 

. to distant, countries and for scientific research. 

Basic facts and figures for every country In the world form a preface to the 
tables. The emphasis Is on the country’s natural statistics, on climate, 

' ■ • population, trade and transport. 

■ • 

The guides are handy in size and flexibly bound, indispensable for daily use in 

commerce, industry and the travel trade. 

1 # ■ • • *• * 

Four volumes are available: 

•• North and South America. 172 pp,, DM 24.HU; 

’ Alla /Australia, 240 pp.« DM 24.80: : 

Africa, U0 pp.. DM UM- 
■i : ; . Europe/USSR, 240 pp.. DM 24.80 - 



Look it up in Brockliatis 
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Kranzberg, which has a population of 
3,000, is about 15 kilometres from the 
new airport. At the inquiry hearing in 
the 1970s, it was said that aircraft 
would pass eight or 10 kilometres away. 
So there were no objections from that 
direction. 

But as soon as the paths were an- 
nounced, half the population joined a 
citizens' initiative. The reason? They 
can expect that between 200 and 250 
jets a day will pass over their roofs at 
1 ,500 metres (5,000 feet) or lower. 

It could be said that Bight paths are 
the business of neither the Bavarian 
government nor FlughafcngescUschaft. 
They are fixed by a federal authority 
handling air safety, tile Bitntfcsanstalt 
fiir Flugsit herung. But it is not as simple 
as that. 

The airport was given legal approval 
in 1974. At that time, it was envisaged 
that aircraft would fly out from (he air- 
port on n long straight path before turn- 
ing in the required direction. That lias 
been changed. Aircraft will have to 
make their turn shortly after taking off, 
as soon as they have reached a minimum 
altitude. As a result, villages nnd towns 
not originally thought to he affected 
suddenly arc. 

Yet in 1 973. the Bonn aviation minis- 
try arranged for a special study to be 
made in Britain. The findings envisaged 
flight pnths as they arc now planned. 
Chat means ih:ti in both Bonn nnd Mu- 
nich. it was known that flight paths 
would not be the same ns those included 
in the original, legally approved specif- 
ications. That should have meant an- 
other hearing to determine if the airport 
being built was the same one as had 
been approved. 

But. the administrative court said, in 
rejecting the opponents' case, thul new 
evidence must under certain circum- 
stances not be allowed to carry full 
weight on the grounds (hat planning 
could not always go back to square one. 

So not only arc more people going to 
be affected by aircraft noise than at first 
thought, but the level of noise itself is 
going to be greater. 

Now ihe Bonn Defente Ministry is 
considering stationing a wing of Torna- 
do fighter-bomber at the military air- 
port next door at Erding itself. 


That was too much even for Bavaria's 
Premier, Max Strcibl, who has taken up 
the case with Defence Minister Rupert 
Scholz. A conciliatory response by Scholz 
has been described as u red herring by Ro- 
bert Leidinger, a Social Democrat mem- 
ber of parliament in the Bonn Bundestag. 

He said he deduced from a written re- 
ply to a question he had tabled that 
flight paths for aircraft using Erding are 
being worked on in Bonn. • 

He pointed out that the planned de- 
ployment in Erding was connected with 
the deployment of an operations group 
— and in this group would be included a 
squadron of Tornados stationed in Bri- 
tain which would use Erding as a start- 
ing point for exercises. In public discus- 
sion, these were factors that had been 
not considered. 

Now, to add to the saga, the Bavarian 
audit office has sounded the alarm. 
Construction costs have climbed from 
the original estimate of 2.6 billion 
marks to more than 5 billion marks. 

FlughafcngescUschaft says this is be- 
cause five years ago, it was anticipated 
that (he new airport would be merely a 
back-up one for (he existing airport and 
handling a much smaller number of pas- 
sengers than is now planned. 

But now the new airport was to be an 
international terminal for routes to the 
south and .south-east and was being 
built to completion under such pressure 
of time that the audit office believes that 
5 billion marks will not be the final cost. 

The audit office also levelled critic- 
ism at the under-developed transport 
connections. There arc meant to he the 
means to terry 12 milium people a ycut 
to mui from the new airport: hut no one 
knows how because neither adequate 
rail not mad links have been built. 

The (lain concourse in the departure 
lounge, fur example, ll.i.s been designed 
only for Munich’s S-Buhn (metro) and 
not for inter-city trains. Other than tliai 
there i> the ear. but drivers will have to 
use the Muni di-Nuremberg autobahn, 
which is already congested. Feeder 
mad * will not be ready in time. 

So the area norih-ensi of Munich is 
threatened trmu (northern j autumn 
1VS>1 with not uitlv a lot «<l noise but al- 

m 

so with permanent irattk ehau>. 

Perhaps when passengers sitting 
strapped-in as (hey circle in holding 
pattern are looking out of their win- 
dows, they might not only glance at the 
pretty mountains, but also perhaps at 
the tailbacks below and wonder whether 
they will have cleared by the time they 

Matthias Fink 

f Deutsche* Allgemeincs Sonnugshlutt. 

Hamburg, 2 7 January 1 


. Continued from page 8 

station into space.Heavy and unwieldy 
module units, which cannot be repaired 
in orbit, must be brought back to earth 
with- assistance from 1 the Americans. 

ESA's purpose, oh the ‘ other hand, 
would be to collect and bring back to 
earth, like honey, Information gained un- 
der weightless conditions with just a few 
astronauts and cheap capsules. It would be 
commuter traffic which the Russians oper- 
ate for supplying their Mir space station. ' • 
There is not much hope of success for 
this project,- however, for France and the’ 
Federal Republic have stuck to the auto-; 
nomy argument, since in the past the 
Americans -have more than once -been? 
rough to ESA at the negotiating table. 

Furthermore the French firmly cling 
to Hermes for prestige reasons, although 
the project team in Toulouse arc only : 
making headway with difficulty. So far 
only two plywood models are to hand. 

ESA's problems have not bden 1 lost 
on the Russians. 'Through diplomatic 


channels they have offered the Euro- 
peans their know-how at bargain prices. 

The Russians' price per kilogram for 
space freight is 50 per cent below the 
Americans’ space travel costs. Moscow 
wants to sell to ESA relevant experi- 
ence gained with the Mir docking mano- 
euvres, space staggers and organic 
changes with long-term tests. 

. There are attractions. in : (he offer; for 
Naso is under. pressure from the Pentag- 
on not to pass on its knowledge, even 
when lucrative offers arc made. 

Despite its< technical superiority the 
Americans, know how. to assess correct- 
ly the agreement with ESA. 

Jesco von Puttkammer said: “Interna- 
tional ’cooperation helped us a Jot dur- 
ing the election period.” But- he self- 
confidently qualified this by saying that 
the Europeans would need at .least 50 
years to be au(omomous : in space. 

■ > Hans-Dieter Hamboch •• 

( R h el ni setter Merkur/ Christ uftd Well, 
•• • * * 'Bunn, 27 January 1989) 
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See the film 
and shatter 
your illusions 

B jltcr disappointment was. the reac- 
tion when pupils from a Bamberg 
(Bavaria) primary School saw the film 
version of a book they had all read. 

They said the film was different from 
what (hey had imagined. The pictures 
on the screen had shattered their illu- 
sions. 

The episode was part of a project be- 
ing run by Bernard Meyer for Bamberg 
University. For both him and the child- 
ren, the cinema visit was an example of 
how rending con excite the imagination 
and haw fantasy can be destroyed by 
pictures on a screen. 

Everyone who has seen the film ver- 
sion of a book hns had a similar experi- 
ence. 

ll is an opportunity for bibliomani- 
acs, teachers and psychologists to insist 
that reading is n vital humnn activity. 

As the well-known American psy- 
chologist Bruno Bcttclheim said: “Man 
has a passionate yearning for his powers 
of fantasy to be excited." 

Nuremberg educationalist Wolfgang 
Einsiedlcr is convinced that reading 
“stimulates the powers of the imagina- 
tion, demands powers of concentration 
and thought linked together." 

Television, on the other hand, re- 
duces these processes, “because an in- 
ternal image does not have to be pro- 
duced." 

This panBgyric about reading sounds 
more like a death wail when the realities 
in the Federal Republic are taken into 
consideration. The virtue of reading is 
in a bad way here. Adults watch an 
overwhelming amount of television and 
children give more and more of their 
leisure time tolhe box. 

It is true that many booksellers in the 
provinces cannot complain about their 
sales, and obviously not all libraries 
have yet been affected by the trend to 
read less. 

The headquarters of Nuremberg's 
City Library, For instance, records in- 
creasing borrowings by children and 
young people up to the age of 16. 

Gudrun Wiedemann, head of the 
children’s and young people's book de- 
partment, frankly said; ‘The experience 
of the branch libraries is somewhat dif- 
ferent, however." 

Everywhere, where parents do not 
supervise their children’s reading, it is 
much more difficult to get at them, she 
SBid. When the parents dare to look at 
what their children are reading, they 
find the children are much more inter- 
ested in comics and cassettes than in 
books. 

There has not been a survey of the al- 
titude children and young people odopt 
towards the media in central Franconia 
until now. But experts ore convinced 
that a survey on media perspectives car- 
ried out in 1988 on a nationwide basis 
would be applicable to a very consider- 
able extent. 

According to this survey 84 per cent 
of teenagers sit for hours on end in front 
of the television every day, while only 
27 per cent of this age group once pick 
up n book. 

The survey showed that 45 per cent 
of the 12 to 29 age group almost never 
read a book. 

For comparison the figures involving 


adults show that 71.4 per cent of citiz- 
ens look at TV every day, but only 1 2.6 
per cent ever once get their nose into a 
book. 

Teachers look upon the effects of this 
phenomenon gloomily. Some experts 
noted that in comparison with 20 years 
ago children now show considerably 
fewer powers of concentration and abi- 
lities to read. . 

Other experts go along with what ed- 
ucationalist Ulli Schottle from Illesheim 
said: "What's wrong is that the Germans 
lack fantasy and expression. They do 
not understand a mathematical problem 
any more." 

The experts describe this as function- 
al illiteracy. 

For a long time now academics have 
not been the only ones concerned about 
this problem. Central government, the 
federal states and individual schools 
have taken it up. 

The .Bonn government set up the 
“Reading Foundation," which gives a 
helping hand in this delicate matter. The 
Bavarian schools syllabus makes it clear 
that children should be encouraged to 
read good books. Elementary and sec- 
ondary school teachers have familia- 
rised themselves at their own confer- 
ences dealing with reading with the sub- 
ject-matter. 

After detailed planning the Bavarian 
teachers association has established 
“reading representatives" in local com- 
munities, districts and towns to tackle 
the time-consuming business of setting 
up contacts with libraries and booksell- 
ers, publishers and authors, parents and 
teachers: contacts with teachers are of 
particular importance to help in the 
tough task of promoting reading. 

Ulli Schottle, who goes about central 
Franconia as a reading representative, 
conceded: “We have to hold ourselves 
back sometimes so that we do not be- 
come missionary." 

Spurred on by a colleague in Lower 
Franconia, he has built up a touring ex- 
hibition of 1,135 children’s and young 



people’s books within the space of six 
months, aimed at encouraging young 
people to read. 

The books cannot be borrowed. But 
boys and girls can handle them, leaf 
through them and browse — and in this 
way overcome the feeling of shyness 
when faced with the printed word. 

Every effort is made to induce young 
people to the reading habit rather than 
exhorting them to it. 

According to librarians this is always 
successful if the tale is well told, amus- 
ing and exciting. 

Klaus Wenzel, who trains prospective 
teachers in the Nuremberg area, said: 
“Pupils whom it was assumed would 
only ever watch the box, succumb tolhe 
fascination of reading." As a result of 
this more and more school classes now 
have their own libraries. 

In elementary and secondary school 
classes which are not yet provided with 
funds for this purpose, the basic library 
is obtained by writing begging letters to 
publishers. 

Just how far local government is pre- 
pared to provide money for library 
stocks and maintenance only the future 
will tell, but a working group of the Ba- 
varian librarians association is demand- 
ing this. 

Hartwig Relmann,! chairman of the 
association and Mayor of Schwabach, 
south of Nuremberg, is well aware that 
Continued on page 11 



Largest children’s library 
in the whole world 


T he largest children's library in the 
world is in Munich. It receives 19,000 
volumes a year from all over the world. 

Among the visitors are many from for- 
eign countries as well as from all over Ger- 
many. They include teachers who want to 
set up a library; librarians who want to get 
to know about new trends; authors who 
are searching for translators; publishers 
looking for successful ideas; students and 
graduate students studying for doctorates, 
who are seeking advice or who need rare 
books; scholarship-holders who are spe- 
cialising' in children's books; and, of 
course, lots of children. 

The library is housed in Blutenburg 
Castle, a moated hunting-lodge, dating 
from the 15th century, which has been 
painstakingly renovated. 

Variously-shaped, massive, complex 
buildings enclose two inner court-yards. 
Under the largest with an old linden tree 
and a young apple tree there is the subter- 
ranean centre of the library, warehousing 
accommodation for 460,000 volumes in 
more than 100 languages. 

Sixty-thousand of the volumes make up 
the “Historical Collection," publications 
dating from the 1 6th century to the 20lh. 

There are rooms for catalogues, lending 
and offices where an international crew of 
35 work, and a reference library. 

There is an inter-library loan service, a 
media room, a department dealing with 
autographs, a tape-recording archives, a 
collection of photographs and a wealth of 
sketches by famous authors of children's 
books. 

Three rooms are used for congresses, 
specialist seminars and research confer- 
ences. In the fortified tower there are 
study rooms. The gateway tower is named 
after Erich Kastner. 

There is a castle restaurant and a chapel 
with famous woodcuttings from the Mid- 
dle Ages, where one can meditate for 
instance about the notorious Lola Montez. 
She spent the night in these rooms, before 
revolutionary students hustled her off to 
America. 

Agnes Bemauer, wedded to Duke Al- 
brecht III of Bavaria, about whom Frie- 
drich Hebbel wrote his play given her 
name, spent a short happy time in the cas- 
tle. 

Yella Lepman, a Jewess born in Stutt- 
gart, had the idea for a library of children's 
and young people’s books. After the Sec- 
ond World War the Americans invited her 
to leave her London exile and go to devas- 
tated Munich as on adviser on educational 
matters. 

She suggested that “in order to straigh- 
ten out this completely crazy world a start 
should.be made with the children." ' ' ' ■ 
Children could understand, tolerate, 
learn to like all races, cultures, continents 
through the medium of the book. 

She wanted to create a “children’s book . 
bridge" stretching all round the world -rr 
the title of her autobiography. 

The pubi&hing houses to which' she 
wrote were mainly in countries where until 
recently Germany had been at war. But 
books arrived. 

In July 1946 an international exhibition 
of books for young people took place in 
the Haus der Kunst in Munich. A: record 
number of visitors turned up for this event. 

In 1949 the International Youth Lib- 
rary was opened in a small villa in the 
Kaulbachstrasse in Munich. 

Eleanor Roosevelt, a group, of proml-i 
nent people including Erich KSstner and 
the Rockefeller Foundation contributed to 
the new institution — the .Rockefeller 


Foundation gave guarantees of S22.00Q 
annually. 

Yella Lepman had unbelievable energy 
She worked with the “determination oft 
regiment of sharp-shooters," as Carf 
Zuckmaycr put it. 

Any number of cases of books carat 
from Unesco in Geneva, originating from 
the League of Nations. Many private col- 
lectors parted with some of their trea- 
sures. 

On the ground-floor of the villa in the 
heart of Munich's Schwabing borough, 
close to the State Library, children br 
patched clothes romped about. Rhymes 
and songs could be heard from one room. 
Adults talked about foreign- language lig- 
ature in another, close by young pcojfe 
crouched over their books deep in Alice in 
Wonderland, Pinocchio, Emil and the de- 
tectives or Tom Sawyer. 

Yella Lepman resigned from heading . 
the library in 1 957, and travelled to coun- 
tries in the Third World on behalf of Un- 
esco, to do research into children's books 
in developing countries. 

She initiated the International 
Committee for Books for Youth, the in- 
ternational Youth Book Conference, 
and the Huns Christian Anderson Med- 
al award to the world's best authors and 
artists. 

She remained lay ill u» her self-imposed 
tasks until her death on 5 October I97(lai 
the age of 80. 

Walter Scherf, a well-known expert on 
fairy-tales and myths, headed the library 
for 25 years, years of intensive expansion 
He stepped up cooperation with countrie, 
in the East Bloc. 

Books for young people were collected 
with meticulous care from all river the 
world, catalogued and made accessible on 
loan internationally. 

The most important catalogues of the 
library's collection hnvc been published in 
a series brought out by the Hail Publishing 
House in Boston. 

Schcrf also attracted a new category o! 
young visitors to the library — the children 
of guest workers and immigrants. 

He did n lot to make up fur their lack of 
cultural facilities, procuring books front 
their home countries and urging German 
writers to write for them and nbout the 
special conditions they had to face up to in- p 
this country. 

More nnd more visitors from all over 
the world came to the library, where they 
were hemmed iti between bookcases and \ 
piles of books. They met cnch other and: 
discussed children's books. ' 

The villa in Munich's Kaulbnchsirostf, j 
became too small. Inevitably the libraij j 
had to move. .. . 

Andreas Bode and Liobn Betted look! 
over the library when it moved to Blutcn.' 
burg Castle in i 983. . ! 

The library's interests in children* • 
books were extended to include activities 
witji children, and a “model library fof 
multi-culturnl activities" was set up includ' 
ing 15,000 children's and young people*) : 
books in 12 languages. 

In the 40 years of its existence the llh'l 
rary has contributed a great deal to raise!. • 
ing the standards of literature for youn£ F 
1 people, leaving behind the well- mean!# 
the old-fashioned and the paralysis< o(- 
cliches. ’ jl 

Indeed many children today ■ pmW|- 
reading to watching television. Knowledge 
; ahopt people and conditions in the world,; I 
can only be obtained directly via books. V 

AtihelMeStelnhoff \i j 
. .. , (Hannoversche A|Ig?jnetne, 4 . February 1 



■ FILMS 

Ten Commandments for 
good, young directors 



T heir love didn't last long. He died 
in a duel. She lived on. Hardly an 
original film story, perhaps. 

Correct — if it had not been for the 
tension leading up to the young offi- 
cer's death; if it had not been for the 
cameraman’s talent for composition; if 
it had not been for (he music; and if it 
had not been for the tension between 
the characters. 

Nothing in the film, Lieheriei, is apa- 
thetic, nothing is arbitrary, and cer- 
tainly nothing is sentimental. 

Max Ophiils made Lieheriei, based 
on the play, Playing with Love, by Ar- 
thur Schnitzler, in 1932. A year later 
he had to emigrate. Ten years ago 
Ophuls' home city Saarbrucken set up 
the Max Ophuls Prize Film Festival 
with Albrecht Stuby managing it — 
which has in the meantime become the 
most important German-language film 
festival for the work of the younger 
generation of directors. 

Thirty-two years after Ophuls' death 
Lieberlei has the effect of a relic from a 
forgotten era. The 1980s are made of 
different stuff —‘and so it should be. 

Just imagine that Max Ophuls wus 
himself making the award; he would 
have a difficult time finding a winner 
from among this lot of television 
whizz-kinds. 

Beautiful new cinema world perhaps 
— trends 1989. That sounds like an ad- 
vertising spot, and often the films 
shown in Saarbrucken seemed like 
that. 

Looking back over 1 0 years one sees 
reflected egocentrics posing, produc- 
tions of real life and narcissists making 
faces. Characters hovering freely in 
space and time — only the interior is 
exquisite and pre-selected. 

The best pieces from the rubbish 
heap get a showing, consciously placed 
and draped. These young film-makers 


tory. no affairs. Instead there are scenes, 
spots, collages. 

7. Action is out, looking at things is 
in. 

‘ 8. The second-hand is popular in a 
motly mixture of the media world; in 
which the cinema goes to the dogs in a 
cute collection of quotations. 

9. The drink of the season is whisky 
(it should be shaken). 

10. Everything is enough to make 
you kill yourself with laughing. 

Weil apart from scoring points is 
there nothing else? Anyone who does 
not believe that should go and see. 

For example Mickey (an advertising 
copy writer, what else?) is abandoned 
by his girlfriend, ‘ 

Mickey is the new type of male. Many 
like him could be seen at the festival. 
Lovable and stupid, charming and al- 
most not the hc-man type (except in 
dreams), subjugated by women, com- 
forted by his stuffed hare, accompanied 
with comments by his friends — all 
single — on the difficult road to a new 
woman. 

It was not all so racy and so flat as 
with Ecki Zied rich's comedy Singles, 
(which had already been signed up by a 
distributor before the festival began), 
but the situation is typical; Nine aban- 
doned men (as opposed to two aban- 
doned women) in 25 films is an impos- 
ing resumee. but seldom an occasion for 
applause. But Rohhykiillcpiiul. from the 
Swiss director Dnm Levy (who made Du 
mich auc/i) hits the point and is full of 
ideas, lively and lovable. It is the turbu- 
lent story of three single men sharing a 
flat. 

That it is lovable differeniates it 
agreeably from films that are just a pro- 
cession of scenes, which crackle against 
the cold and are bursting with smug- 
ness. 

Friihsiiick zu ilritf, by Andreas Ried- 
ler from the Tyrol, is another triangular 
rale, which lacks corners, since it out- 
lines the youth of the 1980s. It is cool 
and without consideration, lacking in 
feeling and arrogant — and with half- 
hearted admiration by the director for 
his adolescent characters. 



From Odyssey to spy film with a slipped ending . . . Berthold MUtermayr's 
prize-winning Efs. (Phoiu: Miucrmayr) 


She is 40. He is 20. She is a successful in a deserted corner of the harbour, in 
academic. He is an ordinary working lad which gradually their violnncc can turn 
and a thief — is that the essence of fe- to affection. 

male fantasy? A ’ opffeur (also awarded a promotion 

Betiinn Wocrnlc directs this cheap prize) is cold instead of being cool, 
novel ( Der Einbruch) superbly, while with warm moments and unpredictable 

author Vivian Naefe (Pizza- Express) insights, which resist the slick pictures 

was at least honest enough to call things in ihe mind and provoke with filth, 
by their proper names. He writes cheap speechlcssness and tenderness, 
novels. She rends them. Dirk Schafer brought a surprising 

East Germany was well represented film to the festival. Quite against the 

in all this turmoil by Michael Knnn and trend he showed a love-story which 

his film Die Emfernungzwischen dinmd naturally ended in death. 
minimi ihr. This was awarded a promo- Die tvehseii Zwergv was awarded the 
(ion prize. Suar Prime Minister's prize. The title 

The main role involves Robert, the means the stars, whose interior in- 

abandoned man. But in this triangular creases, but which lose their light pow- 

sturj. it is less a matter of a well-ordered ers until they arc finally extinguished, 
relationship us tritely experiencing som- Fried) icti, a cuuk in a canteen, is just 
ething. one of these stars, and in the end he 

It is mainly a play with levels, which has to die (of a haemorrhage winch 

intertwine with one another, with cross- happens only to lovers who love in 

ing over from the past to the present. vain). 

reality and possibility. Rumona. his girlfriend, works as a 

Andreas is also abandoned in the cashier in a supermarket — one secs 

East German film In etnem Auneii di- them both, how they love each other, 

reeled by Dietmar Hochhuih, a pretext how they work and how they live, 
for any number of meaningful and en- Their modest existence unexpected- 
tertaining reflections about everyday ly made up for all the boring films of 

life in East Germany. The festival. After Friedrich s death 

There is a demand for amusement in Schafer leaves his audience with just 

the East and the West, and sometimes Ramona's functional coldness and just 

the comic has a touch of cross-frontier a little despairing, 
rebelliousness, which only adds to its Festival winner Berthold Mitter- 
quality. rnayr's Eis causes another kind of be- 

Rudolf Steiner’s film Fiinf Bier und wilderment. it is an odyssey which 


obviously have no anxiety about mak- 
ing generalisations, no hesitation 
about slating platitudes. 

We will also not be cowardly and 
give prizes to the observations on films 
of the younger generation. 

So here goes, with j.O points on the 
trends in German-language films made 
by young directors: , ^ 

1. There are ho. jobs. riqr. any efforts 
and compulsions generally associated 
with work. They can do what they want 
with their lives; the 24 hours of the day 
are generously reduced to. the playth- 
ings of morose.jugglers. . 

2. There is no such thing as love, on- 
ly relationships: ' 

3. The traditional sex roles have' be-* 
come 'Watered down, everyone may go 
with anyone,' and 1 even women make 
films. But no revolt takes place; no re- 
volt took place. 1 '' !v 

4. There are no tragic actoriri only 
ihe moaning' arid groaning' of rite nian 
hbahdpn^d in the Easi'and WfeSt.' 

5. Thefe Is rib cohimuni’catipm' no 
language, 1 only the natural' agreement 
of the like-minded; i, ■ 

6. There itre nd 1 connections, no his- 


Young Ludwig, in Marcel Gisler's 
Schlflflose Ncichte complains: “What I 
lack is a sense of necessity." And that is 
true. 

We learn that Ludwig works in films. 
His girlfriend Anna also has a job. But 
all that we see are dozy days, tedious 
nights, boredom with the world, in 
>vhich there is nothing more to discover. 

Anna' gracefully succeeds in taking 
pictures, click, click, click, withoutye- 
$ls ranee, predictably,' without Effort, 
lacking in tension 1 , boring. 

It is astonishing how Women present 
themselves' in this bloodless Weightless- 
ness. No cliche seems to be too insipid 

for them, that it canriOt pleasd. 

• ‘ - •• 'i 

- i ■ j/'j. 

, Continued from page 10. 

“It depends oti a district Council having a 

feeiing for how vital this 1 is." ' 

Hans Zehetmair, Bavarian Education 
Minister,- has already indicated that ithe 
idea of school libraries everywhere is just 

noton." • '! '■ ‘ ' '' ■ ■' 1 ' 

,i Reimann- said, ihdt : he regretted that 
many young people did not have the ex- 
ample of reading ofefore them at home. 

He added that orilyat school could it be 


ein Knffee was made with amateurs, 
drawn from Berlin's punk and youth 
scene. It has a lot of heart and a touch of 
Harold and Ma nde. 

It involves a joke which unerringly 
leads to the conclusion that the whole of 
Berlin is a madhouse and that only the 
lunatics are clear-sighted. 

Erwin Michelberger also worked with 
young outsiders. A’ Turkish ’girl 1 who 
runs away from home, a young male 
prostitute, a Japanese ' whef sniffs sol- 
vents from a plastic bag. and “AmeisC," 
who lives in an abandoned shipbuilding 
shed and processes scrap nfetal. • 

They are the lost prinCes and prin 11 
cesses of a large city, who build a castle 

■ •' • ■ > ■ i 

T — * rr — n — 

guaranteed that children "physically come 
into contact with books." Reimanrii like so 
many. others who are convinced of the sig- 
nificance of books,- there is no. question 
that more goes on in. the head in reading 
than In watching television. The president 
of the Bavarian teachers association 
Dannhauser said: "Reading is. key to cul- 
ture: and a conscious participation in, pub/ 
lic iifer ... - - 1; . , UnitldKolb 1 

(Ntlrnberggr NadirfctUea.' 38 Wtaary' 1 9ffo) 


ends up as a spy film. 

Eis was one of the few competition 
films which were totally without intro- 
spection. Instead (he exciting scenes 
are full of the power of natural science 
and industry, and the interconnections 
of the international arms madness. The 
director can be forgiven for letting the 
ending slip a little. 

There Were 25 films'at Saarbrucken, 
and one- went almost forgotten, Roml- 
tas by Don Askarjari, a film of apocal- 
yptic melancholy, told by the Armeni- 
an monk and composer Komitas who; 
after the genocide in Armenia Spent 
the last 20 years of his life' in a psychi- 
atric clinic. 

ASkarjari links stories and water, 
icons ; and Armenian rriyths to make, a 
visionary dirge. KonUtas was awarded 
the iriter national jury's' 1 prize. lr is a 
German production made by 'Askarjan 
who has lived for the past LG years in 
Berlin. : 

This film Was one of the'rays of hope 
ih the festival—- and certainly a story 
which Is not too foreign to Germans; - 
' i,: 1 • Angelika Ohiand [ 

. < < (Deutsch«s AllgemeiiiesSorintAgsbliaYi, 
*"• '* ’ Hamburg, 3 February 1589) 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION 




More indifference than confrontation — n 
different from mathematics and German 

R eligious instruction in schools was . **W om 

one of the most unpopular subjects themselves pa t of P • y 


no 


JVone of the most unpopular subjects 
L 5 years ago, but that has now obvious- 
ly changed. 

Johannes Joachim Degenhardt, Arch- 
bishop of Paderborn and chairman of 
the commission for schools and educa- 
tion set up by the German Bishops Con- 
ference, stated at a Bonn press confer- 
ence that religious instruction “met with 
less antipathy among pupils than it did 
at the beginning of the 1970s. n 

But there were no grounds for com- 
placency, “for the level of the subject’s 
popularity among boys and girjs was 
still disappointing.” 

He said that there was a greater tend- 
ency to be disinter ested in, and indiffer- 
ent to, the subject. 

Archbishop Degenhardt based his 
comments on the findings of surveys 
conducted by the Allcnsbach Opinion 
Poli Institute in 1987 and 1988. 

Catholic instructors in religious edu- 
cation in elementary nnd secondary 
modem schools and at all levels in gym- 
nasiums, and pupils between 14 and 20 
from all parts of the country, were in- 
cluded in the surveys. 

Allcnsbach wanted to find out in spe- 
cific terms how religion was taught in 
schools, what motivation and goals were 
linked to religious teaching and how 
schoolboys and girls reacted to it. 


Much debate 


One result was that instead of con- 
frontation there was indifference to the 
Lessons. But not too much stress should 
be placed on this. There was not only a 
lack of imeTest in religion. There were 
other subjects which did not arouse pu- 
pils' interest. 

Anyone who wants to point to the Al- 
leusbnch results' as showing that reli- 
gious instruction is nut-dated would al- 
so have to state that mathematics and 
German language studies were superflu- 
ous. 

For the past 20 years there has been 
much debate about the meaning and 
purpose of religious instruction in 
schools. 

The legal position of this subject is 
more secure in the Federal Republic 
than in most other countries. It is espe- 
cially referred to in Article 7 of Basic 
Law. the only school subject to be men-, 
lioned. The law sBys that it should be 
taught to all pupils. 

More than 1 0 years ago the Federal 
Republic's General Bishops Synod de- 
fined what cultural-historic, anthropo- 
logical and social significance the 
Church attached to it: "There must be 
religious instruction in schools because 
schools familiarise pupils with the spir- 
itual tradition which has adorned our 
civilisation, and because the various 
confessions of Christianity arc charac- 
teristic of our spiritual traditions." 

The General Synod said in . addition 
that religious Instruction in schools was 
desirable, “because schools helped 
young people to find themselves, and 
because religion, ns a result of Us. ques- 
tioning of the fundamental meaning of 
living, helped young people to appreci- 
ate and he aware of their role and pur- 
pose in society and life. 

“Because schools themselves cannot 


teach pupils how to adjust to the world 
around them, and because religious in- 
struction is aimed at qualifying unwar- 
ranted claims to absolute right.” 

In view of the disinterest and indiffer- 
ence to religious lessons iii schools the 
question must be asked whether the 
process of de-Christianising in a repub- 
lic in its 40th anniversary year, whose 
origins were clearly stamped with 
Christian characteristics, has pro- 
gressed so far that no-one can be both- 
ered even to contradict Christian teach- 
ing. 

Are religious instruction teachers re- 
sponsible for the widespread “could- 
not-care-a-damn" mentality? 

That can hardly be the case, for Al- 
iensbach revealed that “religious in- 
struction teachers were happy with their 
work and very committed to it, to an un- 
expected degree." 

This was confirmed by Archbishop 
Degenhardt. The survey shows that two- 
thirds of these teachers enjoyed teach- 
ing this subject. 

But obviously their enthusiasm does 
not spill over to their pupils enough. Re- 
ligious instruction teachers know only 
loo well that the lack. of religion in Fed- 
eral Republic society and the lack of re- 
ligious upbring in the family puts insolu- 
ble problems before them. . 

How can they teach pupils about reli- 
gion when they are older, when earlier 
they were not told about the basics? 

Yet surveys show that 77 per cent of 
Catholic parents approve of religious 
instruction in schools, only four per 
cent maintained it- was totally superflu- 
ous. 

Only a few of them expected teachers 
in the subject to preach the Christian 
message, if need be Christian belief, for 
these still play a role in our culture. 

Rarely did parents expect their child- 
ren to be taught in religious instruction 
what the Church teaches. 

In general parents wanted religious 
instruction to prepare boys and girls for 
life, make them considerate, tolerant 
and prepared to help in the important 
questions, of life. 

Continued from page 2 

prepared to relinquish power.. but the 
inclination, to saddle the poorly orga- 
nised Opposit ion wit h a share of respon- 
sibility is on the increase as Marxist nos- 
trums fail to stabilise the economic and 
social situation. . 

That is why the round-table talks must 
not be regarded as a public, forum at 
which the powers that be are intent on 
compromising Lech Walesa. 

They are a desperate bid to bring 
about a coalition of common sense. 

Whether the experiment succeeds 
will depend on the' degree to which both 
sides are ready to compromise. In Po- 
land, as in Hungary, the Party is well 
aware that it cannot retain total control 
without risking total bankruptcy. 

The Opposition is well 'aware that the 
time is not ripe for a total power take- 
over, But the Communist power monop- 
oly might well bp ended. , , 


Religious instruction teachers arc 
themselves part of the complexity of the 
religious education question. Although 
they commonly have more links to the 
Church than the average Roman Ca- 
tholic — going to Church on Sunday, 
working with the community and Ca- 
tholic organisations — many 'have “a 
complicated relationship to the Church 
as sn institution." 

Archbishop Degenhardt had to agree 
that “fewer tensions arose from their 
professional links with the Church than 
with the demands they made, particular- 
ly in the field of accepted morals." 

There were difficulties, for instance, 
about the teaching of the indissolubility 
of marriage — and of course always with 
the Church's sexual morality. 

German bishops naturally would like 
to see emphasis being given t<? the cultu- 
ral significance of religious instruction 
ip our secular society and, in addition, 
that the importance of religious instruc- 
tion “within the dimensions of Church 
affairs" should be unambiguously pre- 
sented. 

This demand is primarily directed 
towards the 65,000 religious instruction 
teachers in the Federal Republic. . 

Pupils seem to see this quite, differ- 
ently. Younger pupils still place consid- 
erable significance on the. Bible, al- 
though there is not much interest in 
learning the catechism. 

As in other school subjects getting 
down to learning is not very popular. 

In the upper classes interest in ques- 
tions of belief and the subject matter of 
religious instruction, which directly 
concern Church life, declines rapidly. . . 

Pupils and teachers are mainly inter- 
ested in current problems. The older the 
pupils are the less interested they are in 
school prayers, which were accepted as 
a matter of course in the lower classes. 

. More than a half of the teachers, who 
taught pupils aged 15 and older, said 
they completely did without prayers. 

Nevertheless pupils expected from 
their religious instruction .teachers more 
personal faith and ntore involvement itt 
the Church than they did from other 
teachers. 

Pupils and teachers regard it as im- 
portant that, the religious instruction 
teacher should; give special attention to 
each individual, be interested in each 
pupil, lend an. understanding ear to the 

« i ;i ■ ■■.»■»— - — — 

The trend will be clearly apparent 
once legislation governing the establish- 
ment of new political, parties has been 
passed. 

If the powers that be in Warsaw and 
Budapest have last-minute cold fe?t and 
refuse to agree to’the establishment of 
truly independent organisations, bids to 
come to terms with the Opposition will 
be doomed to failure., , , 

The Czech Communist leaders have 
just closed the 1 door to reform. They 
have no intention of Conferring with op- 
ponents of the regime. Theirs, is a ?'sq- 
cialist" democracy and not -any other 
form of rule. • > > .... , ... 

;That. is the Party line of yesteryearl 
There are opponents of reform. in .War* 
saw and Budapest, but their views '.no 
longer prevail. And that, is a< promising 
sign.' ’ • , . ,' ■.!■ -i ; m 

...... .. .tyalfgan g Sctynteg . , 

V . j l Ntimbcrger Nwhrlctyen. $ .Faljui ip; 1,989) 


pupil’s worries ami always be there to 
listen and advise. 

These wishes arc often a Far cry from 
reality. While 75 per cent of pupils 
would like to turn to their religious in- 
struction teacher with their personal 
concerns, only 40 per cent of pupils be- 
lievud thot they could do this with their 
religious instructor. 

As pupils get older and where there h 
little emphasis on religion in the home, 
there is an increased inclination amonj 
pupils to tisk for permission to drop re 
ligious instruction. 

In elementary and secondary modern 
schools less thun five per cent opt out of 
this subject; in Bavarian and Baden- 
Wurtlemberg, (both strongly Catholic) 
less than one per cent. 

In the upper classes of gymnasiums, 
however, many pupils make use of their 
legal right to withdraw from religious 
instruction. 

In Bavaria and Baden- Wuritemberg 
more than 10 per cent of gymnasium 
pupils take this course, in Hesse almost 
20 per cent. According to Archbishop 
Degenhardt more than 20 per cent of 
pupils at North Rhine-Westphaha gy™* 
nasiums drop religious instruction. 


Special reasons 


There are special circumstances that 
explain this figure in North Rhine-West- 
phalia. Unlike other federal states, with 
the exception of West Berlin and Bre- 
men, pupils who are "religiously ma- 
ture” can ask for permission to drop re- 
ligious instruction without having to at- 
tend a substitute lesson of some kind. In 
these slates pupils who pull out of reli- 
gious instruction lessons have free time. 

This puts religious instruction teach- 
ers in North Rhinc-Westphaliu in a di- 
lemma. They have to be "better than 
the at true lions of having time off from 
lessons. In North Rhine- Westphalia re- 
ligious instruction, then, is put under se- 
vere disadvantages as compared with 
other school subjects. 

The high rale <»l applications to pull 
out of religious instruction disiu rbes the 
churches — only every seventh Prow* - 
turn and every tenth Cuiholic hoy or girl 
at a gymnasium (tikes pari in religion 
instruction lessons in the suite. 

Johannes Rail, Prime Minister of North 
Rhine-Wcstphalia. and his Education 
Minjstev, Mans Schwier. met considerable 
criticism of proposals to push aside t|tf 
Church and religion fronj state schools- 
They have answered these criticisms 
by suggesting that philosophy, could U 
un alternative subject. I 

Representatives of the Church argue i 
that if there is to be a “subsituie" fpr® , 
subject for which there is fundamental!! ; 
no alternative, then it .should be geard > 
towards ethics. : r > 

Politicians are responsible fdY r th* i 
public weal. They are expected -to cou- 
cern themselves with making the i toniW? 
generation familiar -with the moral ruW 

- , \ ,|U*. 

of society. 1 " • 

- Representatives of the Church 
North Rhine-Westphalia are therefore 
demanding that ethics should be -intro- 
duced inro schools in the-state as the 9p‘ 

* I 

proved alternative subject; . ,. ... J : 

. Obviously religious; instruction,^ 
something- more than ethics, but.eth!? 
is,$ornthing rpore than philosophy y’ujf 
in the framework of this debate,; «$', 

. s {Ethics are geared , (o the mpJjfll ^ 
qiii^ernents of pur view qf the . world. 
people ip . it / tlqe Priipc'.t^ini^C^Sf 
North Rhine; Westphalia should. 

tHiL , Laimiyfi 

tRheltiischer.MerkMT' Christ* 
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MOLECULAR BIOLOGY 


Ethical dispute over eugenics is wrapping 

itself round this double helix 


A nybody who wants to become some- 
body in the apparently golden age 
of modern biology joins in the decipher- 
ing, translation and interpretation of 
what scientists call “The Book of Man.” 

This is a misleading yet catchy refer- 
ence to man’s genetic make-up (ge- 
nome) with its estimated three billion 
“letters.” 

Or, to put it in the language of the bt- 
ochemicists, huge molecules of deoxyr- 
ibonucleic acid (DNA) bundled to- 
gether in a tiny cell nucleus. 

After years and years of discussions 
within the researcher community on the 
best way to tackle the mammoth task 
the corresponding genetic projects are 
now moving along at a pace which has 
got many people worried. 

In the United States the National In- 
stitute of Health (NIH) and the Depart- 
ment of Energy (DoE) agreed in 1988 
to coordinate their future activities in 
this field. 

The NIH and DoE want to invest 
$46m in genotypic analysts in 1989. Ja- 


* Brussels says aim 
of project is 
to improve 
preventive medicine 9 


pan plans to integrate the genome pro- 
ject in its ambitious Human Frontiers 
Science Programme. 

And Soviet molecular biologists have 
earmarked ten million roubles this year 
to stay in the race. 

As a response to the international 
challenge, the European Community in- 
tends starting one of its biggest scientif- 
ic projects so far, the programme: “Pre- 
dictive Medicine: Analysis of the Hu- 
man Genome’’. 

Brussels will be channelling roughly 
DM 30m into this project, providing the 
Council of Ministers gives the expected 
go-ahead in spring. 

It is still not clear, however, whether 
it will accept the European Commis- 
sion’s proposal in its present form. 

Brussels has already come in for 
some sharp criticism. Germany in parti- 
cular has substantial misgivings about 
the project’s openly eugenic objectives. 

Eugenics id the study of human hered- 
ity patterns with the gohl of improving 
the species through selective breeding. 

“We cannot tolerate that something is 
being fostered In. Europe which ... we 
hoped had been overcome in 1945,” 
said CDU Bundestag MP, Heinrich 
Seesing. . , . 

Together with, the other members of 
the Bundestag Research Committee he 
demands that the project’s “eugenic jus- 
tification should be dropped.” , . , . 

The Bundesrat, the upper house of 
the West German p aril ament, expressed 
similar criticism last' November. 

T^ie European Community’s envi- 
saged programme could represent “a 
step along the way' towards constitu- 
tionally unacceptable eugenics^’ ■ \ 

The European Commission , in Brus- 
sels did not expect this 1 kind of criticism. 
They claim that their project is intended 
as a meariS Of improving preventive 
medicine'. * 1 ■' 


In order to be able to do so the re- 
searchers will try to acquire the ability 
to locate all human hereditary disposi- 
tions along chromosones and thus be 
able “to predict and finally treat all gen- 
etically rooted disorders.” 

: The Commission has not only got its 
sights set on the analysis of the classic 
hereditary disorders, such as haemo- 
philia, Huntington’s chorea — St Vitus's 
dance, during which the person affected 
suffers from uncontrolled jerky move- 
ments — or cystic fibrosis, which. tor- 
ments the carrier of the defective gene 
with thick mucus in the respiratory 
tracts. 

All these afflictions are caused by a 
change in the sequence of links (muta- 
tion) in single gene. 

The ambitious programme is also 
planned as a means of improving the di- 
agnosis or even curing of illnesses 
caused by malformations in several cells 
or triggered by an environmental fac- 
tors, such as diabetes, cancer, auto-im- 
mune disorders, serious psychoses and 
other significant diseases in western so- 
ciety. 

Many researchers feel that the sights 
have been set too high. 

In their endeavour to breed a healthy 
European population, however, the Eu- 
rocrats in Brussels apparently know no 
limits. 

“As it is highly improbable that wc 
will be able to completely cliimiKiu- en- 
vironmental risk Factors it is important 
to learn as much as possible about fac- 
tors of genetic predisposition and thus 
find ways of identifying high-risk per- 
sons,” say the officials. 

For more common diseases “there 
will be a possibility of mass screening.” 

If need be, “the transmission of the 
hereditary genetic predisposition to fu- 
ture generations should be prevented." 
Ail this sounds very familiar. 

Apart from the health aspect the 
Commission also intends promoting the 
biotechnological industry. 

It is hoped that the project will “pro- 
vide both new information and materi- 
als with a commercial potential." 

Brussels estimates that there is a Eu- 
ropean market for the sale of DNA 
probes worth between DM2bn and 
DM4bn during the next 10 years. These 
probes will enable physicians to diag- 
nose hereditary disorders. 

' The chairman of the Bundestag Rse- 
arch Research . Committee, Wolf-Mi- 
chael Catehhusen (SPD), feels that this 

forecast is “far-fetched”. 

Yet even if Community officials com- 
pletely reshape the current programme, 
— givoir a new name and drop the eugenic 
justification the departure of molecular 
biology into the world of the microcosm 
can no longer be prevented. 

The Bundesrat and the Bundestag 
Research Committee, have explicitly 
welcomed the intention to pool Euro- 
pean activities in the field of genome an- 
alysis. ■' ' 

Genetic engineering - critics, : there- 
fore, criticised that these two bodies 
have done no more than call .for cos^ 
metic alterations”, In line with the mot- 
to: a bit more ethics, please. 

The 200 genetic researchers who 
gathered in Valencia (Spain) In October 
1988 left no doubt about the import- 
ance 1 they attach to this mammoth task. 
During the workshop organised by 


the Humane Genome Organisation 
(Hugo) they declared that greater 
knowledge could be “of tremendous va- 
lue for the health and well-being of 
mankind.” 

The stars of genetic research set up 
this organisation in summer last year to 
improve international coordination of 
genotypic analysis. 

Molecular biologists have already 
deciphered fragments of the genome or 
at least located its position in the hered- 
itary mass. 

With roughly 1.9 million DNA com- 
ponents they determine which of the 
four letters of the genetic alphabet arc 
involved. This means less than 0.1 per 
cent of the inventory of the nucleus. 

Hugo chairman Viktor McKusik from 
the John Hopkins University in Balti- 
more (USA) has stored information on 
almost 4,400 hereditary features of hu- 
man beings, whether oil disorders, eye 
or hair colour, in his data bank OMIM 
(On line Mcdelian Inheritance in Man), 
(he biggest collection of (his kind in the 
world. 

Scientists have already been able to 
assign about 1,200 genes to one of the 
24 human chromosones. 

In order to refine their knowledge 
about the genome the researchers have 
adopted a two- track approach. 

On one track, from top to bottom, 
they are trying tn localise (mapping) hu- 
man clnn uelerisiies so ns to develop an 
increasingly differentiated list of- con- 
tents of the genetic book. 

On the second track, from bottom to 
top, they employ highly sophisticated 
biochemical methods to analyse the se- 
quence of the DNA components (se- 
quencing), thus deciphering, as it were, 
the words in the book letter by letter. 

One days the two tracks will join to- 
gether. Until this happens, however, 
there is a long way to go. Genetic re- 
searchers are still laboriously groping 
their way along the chromosones. 

They cut up the DNA using the mo- 
lecular scissors of genetic engineeing, 
the restriction enzymes, and compare 
the resultant patterns. 

In extended families the genetic re- 
searchers examine whether an heredi- 


•Intention is to prevent 
transmission 
of hereditary 
disease predisposition* 


tary feature, for example; a disorder, 
occurs, in conjunction With an identifi- 
able pattern. . ’ ' ’ i 

The more frequently gCnetifc markers 
and features are jointly transmitted, the 
'closer they are on the.DNA thread. ' 

The leading international institution in 
this field of gene-combination- (napping is 
the Centre (I'Emde due dlt Polymorphisms 
Humain (CEPH), the centre for the study 

of human polymorphism in PariA 

The CEPH was 1 fotinded ;by the 
French Nobel prizewinner for Medi- 
cine, Jean Dausset, in 1983. " 

Together With the ' Howard Hughes 
MedicaMbstitute Jn Salt. Lakh City the 
CEPH carHea out analyses of the DNA 
of about 600 people from 40 extended 
families; -V"'"' 1 ' '••••■> ' ■' 


The French researchers are currently 
about to cover the human genome with 
a fine-mesh network of markers. 

How fast the biochemicists move 
along the bottom-to-top track depends 
on the efficiency of the machines used 
to help them carry out the monotonous 
task of sequencing. 

Above all, Japan and the USA have 
entered into a proper race to see who 
can construct the best machines.- 

The Book of Man is certainly not go- 
ing to be a closed book. In comparison 
with the enormous amount spent by 
other countries on genome research the 
European Community's DM30m, 
spread out over three years, looks pret- 
ty modest. 

The blunt argumentation forwarded 
by the Europeans, however, has trig- 
gered a controversial discussion about 
the ethical and social questions raised 
by the attack on human genes. 

. The eugenic overtones nre definitely 
audible in all international projects in 
this field, even though researchers do 
their best to avoid this expression. 

In his book Lebeit auf BesteUung { Life 
Custom-Made) theologian Giinier AH- 
ner points towards the risks of genetic 


*Must be no legal or 
social obligation 
to take part in 
genetic screening 9 


research: “The history of modern genet- 
ics is the history of the dangerous 
temptations of eugenics.. . 

“From the very start the objective was 
the selection, prevention and dot ruc- 
tion of the biologically and hereditarily 
'inferior’, whatever that was taken to 
mean.” 

Admittedly, molecular biology paves 
the way for a clean hereditary medicine. 

As social gist Ulrich Beck front Bam- 
berg pointed out “the eugenics of the Fu- 
ture does not directly relate to body and 
soul." 

In Beck's opinion the abstract test- 
tube eugenics of the future undermines 
discrimination and killing in the preven- 
tive-cum-lechnicHl sphere. 

Does the ability to confirm hereditary 
predispositions oF an unborn child be- 
come a “commitment to refrain from 
reproduction or to abort the foetus af- 
fected?,” asks science researcher Wolf- 
gang van den Daele from the University 
of Bielefeld. Will preventive possibilit- 
ies be followed by preventive con- 
straints? 

He regards the 1 idea that the eugenic 
strategy “could in future produce child- 
ren who are compehely healthy and 
normal” as a “dangerous illusion." 

Once medical researchers are able to 
diagnose diseases years before they ac- 
tually occur 'this will lead to an inevit- 
able dilemma. 

The interest of governments in Orga- 
nising an effective system of preventive 
care 'will frequently clash with the inter- 
est of the individual to decide for him- 
self which risks he is willing to take or 
willing to accept for his children . 

What happens, for example, if research- 
ers discover the DNA predisposition to a 
. cardiac infarction or at least believe (hat 
they have made this d iscove ry7 

■ Health Insurance companies are 
bound to be keeh od . minimising all 
risks. Could this lead to a fife-long ban 
for certain pedple bn eaiing a juicy joint 
of pork dr smoking cigarettes? ' 

1 - l ’ Van d^n' Daele advocates the protec- 
tion of individual freedom: "The prlnci- 
1 ■ Continued on page ?6 < 
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Professional recognition for 
housewives sought 

G esa Ebert. 35, who has three child- lower than for a person employed. The 
ren, and Karin Schncli, 40, who has union claims that “being a housewife 


VJren, and Karin Schnch, 40, who has 
one child, have been elected to the 
board of management of the Baden- 
Wiirttemberg German Housewives 
Trade Union, founded just a year ago. 

The nation-wide union was set up in 
1 979 in Kiel and has so far 4,000 mem- 
bers, 10 per cent of them men. 

The Daden-Wuntemberg branch has 
only 250 members. Both women, utterly 
committed trades unionists, say that 
“housewives are the pariahs of the na 1 - 
tion." 

Karin Sohach says: “When l am asked 
what Is my profession and 1 say house- 
wife the person who has asked me looks 
amazed.” 

She said that when she thinks of her 
mother who raised two children, looked 
after their grandmother nnd now gets a 
pension of DM300 a month, “i sec red.” 

The two women extend their interests 
beyond those held by the Housewives 
Union. Karin Schach said*. "We have 
politicnl demands, the union does not.” 

One of their demands is equal re- 
sponsibility in handling the family in- 
come. Then they demand more parental 
allowance (paid for raising children), 
and "pay for family work.*’ 

They sec the dilemma in their work: 
the lack of solidarity among housewives. 
Frau Ebert said: "Housewives say: I’m 
looked after why do 1 need a- trade un- 
ion?" She said her work in the union 
was like battling with windmills, but it is 
helped by public relations and propa- 
ganda byword of mouth. 

They both say that a holt must be 
made to spoken discrimination. Re- 
marks such as “Oh, you don't work.” 
made to a housewife, for instance. 

Discrimination raised its ugly head in 
compcnsion for the death of a house- 
wife in an accident, 30 to 40 per cent 


O ne of the most tradition-conscious 
women's organisations in Ger- 
many, the Office for Civil Women's 
Counselling, is not easy to find. 

Its office, with its unassuming and 
weather-beaten enamel name-plate, is 
in. a small side- street off one of Wies- 
baden's pedestrian precincts. 

The organisation, which has existed 
without party-political affiliation for 
over 36 years, functions as a contact 
centre for the various women's associ- 
ations and groups in the Land of Hesse 
and works together with women mem- 
bers of the Hesse slate assembly in 
Wiesbaden. 

The chairman is appointed on an an- 
nual rotation basis by the respective 
parliamentary parties. 

. .The shelves in the three small rooms 
in the Faulbrunnenstrasse are stacked 
lo the ceiling with books and brochures 
on the old and the new women’s move- 
ments and on historical and more up-lo- 
dutc topics. 

The centre’s secretary, Hclga Lci- 
chcrt-Bous, explains: 

“As a non-party und unn-denomina- 
lionnl institution, our goal is to combine 
the role of women with the exertion of 
political influence. 

“We encourage responsible Involve- 
ment in political activity und give wom- 
en the tools they need to put this into 
practice" • , • 

After the war. the few surviving ve- 


iower than for a person employed. The 
union claims that “being a housewife 
must be recognised as a profession with 
ail that follows on from that." Karin 
Schach said: “Our Sunday work is 
praised a lot but on the other band we 
are nothing more than shoe-polishers.”. 

Her hope is that wage earning and 
looking after the family will be divided 
between husband and wife and that 
wages will be paid for : working for. the 
family. 

Frau Ebert said: "Society should be 
responsible for that. That would be real 
equality in the family.'' 

She said that politicians "should not 
tell us what is good for us, but listen to 
us and take our proposals seriously.” 

“Wc want equal opportunities and a 
state salary for family work, by reshuffl- 
ing funds.” She suggested that childless 
couples should pay more social security 
contributions. 

Both women regard their battle as 
“safeguarding and pushing through the 
interests of the family." 

Both would like to see more men in 
the union, "in order to strengthen the 
union's defenses." Against whom? Frau 
Ebert said: “We have made a declara- 
tion of war against the state." 

Both woman maintain that the state 
hns failed to observe its responsibilities 
legally and socially to housewives. 

The union regards the organs of state, 
that is Parliament and the government, 
as “party to a collective agreement be- 
tween employers and employees” when 
it comes lo pushing through their union 
demands. 

Frau Ebert pointed out that the House- 
wives Union was not associated with the 
Confederation of German Trades Unions 
and wants to avoid any change of status. 

■Lotte Schnedfer 

(Smiigarier Nach rich leu, |4 January 1989) 


Helping women 

■ 

become 

politically aware 

teran feminist campaigners from the old 
women's movement, which fought for 
equal rights at all levels between 1919 
and 1933, soon joined forces with 
younger campaigners’ and founded the 
Working Circle of. Hessian Woman’s 
Associations. The “Office” became its 
cooperation centre and headquarters. 
That was in 1952 

From the start, practical work in- 
volved a wide range of activities and 
events which adjusted flexibly to the ex- 
isting political circumstances. 

In seminars, conferences and panel 
discussions women From all walks of life 
— mothers, housewives, working wom- 
en — can let themselves be Informed 
about social and political issues. 

The office also acts as an. agent for 
speakers who try to give women the in- 
formation they need to become active 
themselves. , 

The objective is to show women how 
to voice and push through their own in- 
terests, which is i\ot always easy to 
learn. ..... 

The special concept deliberately 
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Housewives are the nation’s pariahs, say activists Schach and Ebert, . 

(Photo: Kaulmuui) 

Advice centre for victims of 
modern-day slave trading 

andhausstrasse 62 in Stuttgart is a ; :./• ’ ■ \ ! 

well-known address among Thai • •• ft’f !*;«**«!*{*** i 


L andhausstrasse 62 in Stuttgart is a 
well-known address among Thai 
and Filipino girls in Germany. 

It has become a kind international 
women's centre to help girls and wom- 
en tangled up in the vicious business 
of trafficking in humans, the modern- 
day version of slave trading. 

The Stuttgart Women's Information 
Centre (FIZ) celebrated its first anniv- 
ersary at the end of last year. 

In this first year, more than 50 wom- 
en, all from Third World countries, 
were helped in situations of dire need. 

Another 250 were given ndvice on 
legal and social matters.. But the orga- 
nisation knows it is merely touching 
on the problem. 

According to estimates in Bonn 
traffickers lure well over 10.000 worn: 
en and girls to Germany each year un- 


takes into account the numerous de- 
mands made on women in our society. 
Child care and education is a must for 
supra-regionhl activities. Irrespective 
of whether the subject is genetic engi- 
neering or female-male body language, 
anyone interested can come along to the 
venues of the talks and conferences in 
Hesse, 

■ ■ 1 

The regional. events are a special fea- 
ture. Learning to speak in public with- 
out consulting notes and discussions 
about the “Cinderella complex" or the 
question of whether “all men are bro(l> 
era" are just Borne of the interesting acti- 
vities. 

Groups and associations from the 
whole of Hesse can inquire about 
speakers. 

The speaker .then comes and works 
together with the local women's initia- 
tive groups. ... ! . 

Educational holidays, guided tours 
(for example, through the Hesse 
broadcasting station) and day trips (to 
the Bundestag in Bonn or the Euror 
pean Parliament in ^Strasbourg) also 
give an insight into possible political 
activities. -i. • . . ; 

The ; administration 'of 1 the* Hesse 
Women's Council '(a conglomeration of 
all 43 Hessian Women's groups) is also 
managed by the Office for Civil Womt- 
on's Counselling.'’ * : 

. Cesine Werner^ 

• ; (Allgemeine Zeiiung Mainz, 28 January 1989) 
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dcr false pretences. Those who comt 
are then forced to become prostitutes 
or lo marry against their will. 

The men they marry have usually 
“ordered" the women like u product u 
a catalogue. 

Most of the women who pluck ii; 
the courage lo go along to 
1Z are from Tha i land and the Philip- 
pines. 

With the help of regular meeting* 
and language courses a kind of ne- 
twork was established within which 
the women were able lo experiwtf 
group solidarity and receive concrete 
assistance in their day-to-day situi- 
lion. 

Plenty of evidence has been gath- 
ered in the FIZ centre showing lb* 1 
the women were exploited in their si- 
tuation of need ami then enticed w 
come lo the Federal Republic of Off" 
many. 

They believed (lint they would find* 
decent job or marry u good husband' 
According to Social Affairs MinisW 
in Bttdcn-WUritcntberg, Btirbwj 
Schafer, however, “in reality many® 
these women live in distress and f" 
gently need help.” f 

In the FIZ these women -ar^a^^ 
establish contact with other women. 

It is hoped that the suggestions’^ 
information provided there will’Wf 
courage thenl to take their' own 
sions and help themselves. 'fT 

The model Women's Inforio$jj 
Centre project receives pn ann“t 
DM50,0'00 from the lland oi BM| 
Wiirttemberg. ' .’’.A 

. In the meantime numerous en|i 
ries have been made by other feffl 
stales and by other countries 
experience's and concepts in the 

The Bonn. Youth,-. Fqmlly, 
and Health Ministry has shown Mj 
tieulai;, interest ih ; this new 
providing assistance in the. ^Q^ 
scientific back-up actjylil.es,. 

; , iVn IdemarKpl^m 

(Allgemeine Zeiiung Mainz, : 28' JailllKOSpS 
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■ LUFTWAFFE UNDER PRESSURE 

Controversy over 
low-level-flights 

.-A-wAv.-' *:■*:?. y'i <&&&& •>£ ? . •• r*- : order to fly. 
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order to fly. We’re 
merely trying to ful- 

h" • : Frt the demands of 

the Politicians. What 
.v^'. r .« is important here is 

T he Temme family’s red-brick house. 

sits in an idyllic setting between mead- . . 

owland and hedges. From her front win- e vo ^ e 88 in & j 1 ' 
dow, Heike Temme can see Tornado figh-, ® rance -* 0 P° 1 1_ 
ter-bombers and Phantoms over the East 1 ^. lail ® eore 
Frisian countryside heading out to sea or c . lon , or ° cr ’ 
returning to base at Jever or Wittmund. 1 lou ^ 1 . sc ! mc 

Frau Temme, a 25-year old blonde, sits ®|? U P S tr j[ “ c „ 
with her four-year-old son in the kitchen ./L-A,. ..i ow . nv . 
looking through a picture book. Her four- . .. „ . * 

month old daughter is asleep In the child- • * d w ; umund 
ren s room upsta.rs ilself is much more 

The Temme fanjtly, just hke their neigh- it|ve . The ^ 

hours, has got used to the scream of jet en- ^ Social Dent- 

gvnes. It has had to. ■ Kor 

Heike s husband, Hike, is somewhere parliament, Udo 

recent demonstra- You'll hear me later. FUagerhauptmann Temme leaves 
Temme and his WaJfenystemoJJizier are tion lhM lhe issues f work . 

making an interception practise sortie out of defending ^ 

over the North Sea. country and low-level flying should not be 

They are part of the -,000-man Richt- confused: “Don’t blame our pilots. Polili- 

hofen Wing, which is based at Wittmund. ca i i ea dershin is to blame " 

The 30-year-old squadron leader is one of Ca “sa P me demonstration, another 

about 100 pilots and observers at the base SPD po , it i ciani Car j Eweili came out 

who fly about 8,000 sorties a year with the dearly against low-level flights, 

squadron s 30 aircraft. Each crew spend Citizens’ initiatives use full-page adver- 
between one and two hours a day in the tisementsin the regional press, with hcad- 
cockpit and, on average, flies two sorties a j^gj as “E noU gh [ s enough”, to de- 

™y* ntand a general ban on low-level flights as 

Gesch waderkommodore Dirk Bdcker. we n ^ a draiil i c rc duction in all military 
44, says this is the minimum amount of flying and sweeping cuts in armaments in- 
training needed to train aircrew. In hosti- stea( ] of modernisation, 
lilies, his aircraft must be able to search for The advertisements refer to sleep trou- 
and engage low-flying Warsaw Pact air- ^les an( j behaviouri&t problems among 

cra ft* children and talk about protecting old 

Bocker says: “Nato lays down that each people. According to some advertisc- 

pilot should put in 240 flying hours a year. men ts. it is these very old people who are 

But we in the Luftwaffe alone have rc- meant to be protected by the fliers who in- 
duced it to 180 hours. Many of these stea d tremble in fear of them and feel 

hours are flown in Canada, Sardinia, Por- themselves threatened by the country’s 

tugal and other sparsely populated areas.” defence policies. 

But politicians of all colours and var- in the village of Ardorf, which lies close 
ions peace groups and citizens initiatives i 0 the Richthofen Squadron airbase, the 
are not satisfied with this because of recent people are sympathetic towards the pilots, 
crashes. "Our sons are serving there, our men and 

On Bdcker’s office table, there is a pile women work in the base Are brigade, as 

of press clippings with headlines like: mechanics or in the administration”., is the 

“1,500 protest in Wittmund against low- attitude. 

level flights and aircraft noise”; or “School A woman who has a Lokal renowned as 
boycott in Hinrichsfehn;" and “Aurich the place lo go if you want to find out any- 

parish calls for immediate flight ban”. thing, says: “Pilots and their families are 

Bocker and hjs men are affected by the members of our clubs, they are our neigh- 

protests. But they feel that the pubiic.don’t bours and they play with our .children, 

folly understand what they are doing and • They’re not anonymous as they would be 
they- criticise the attitude of their political in a big city.” She trusts the airbase and 
masters. doesn't believe there is an excessive 


tion that the issues for work, 
of defending the 

country and low-level flying should not be 
confused: “Don't blame our pilots. Politi- 
cal leadership is to blame." 

At the same demonstration, another 
SPD politician, Car! Ewen, came out 
clearly against low-level flights. 

Citizens’ initiatives use full-page adver- 
tisements in the regional press, with head- 
lines such as “Enough is enough”, to de- 
mand a general ban on low-level flights as 
well as a drastic reduction in all military 
flying and sweeping cuts in armaments in- 
stead of modernisation. 

The advertisements refer to sleep trou- 
bles and behaviouri&l problems among 
children and talk about protecting old 
people. According to some advertise- 
ments, it is these very old people who are 
meant to be protected by the fliers who in- 
stead tremble in fear of them and feel 
themselves threatened by the country’s 
defence policies. 

In the village of Ardorf, which lies close 
to the Richthofen Squadron airbase, the 
people are sympathetic towards the pilots. 
"Our sons are serving there, our men and 
women work in the base fire brigade, as 
mechanics or in the administration”, is the 
attitude. 

A woman who has a Lokal renowned as 
the place to go if you want to find out any- 
thing, says: “Pilots end their families are 
members of our clubs, they are our neigh- 
bours and they play with our .children. 


Bocker: "We^Mnl^ ^y eao^raelyes tha .« amount qftflyiflE. 


Continued from page 13 " 

ple.pf self-determination remains a barrier, 
lo social rationalisation. This must also ap- 
ply to strategies of genetic prevention: 
There must be no legal or social obligation 
to take part in geftetic screening." The 
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ment (.OTA) emphasised that it is more 
important to “give individuals carti, 1 
warmth and trust, since an individual is 
pot just the embodiment of , a genetic for- 
mula.” 

There are tremendous misgivings qbout 
efforts to lay bard the human genome. The 


right “not- to know” must be safeguarded, V"* T T vu, 

t_ „ - v ■ - ,.. a hopes of researchers that this may*help 

In a special peport compiled on behalf . H ... ... _■ . 




. orders, are : reduced" to mere’ d« 
mari’s biochemical utpidfore. : , 
The authors of sn'e^ffcosive sfot 
American- Office for $ectiholoj£v 



(Pllolo: Spicgl) 

Wolfgang Mazcyk is the base's press of- 
ficer. He illustrates the close relationship 
between airbase and villngc by quoting sta- 
tistics: squadron wages are 75 million 
marks a year, which is spent in the area. 
The base employs 500 civilians and trains 
uboul 70 apprentices every year. On aver- 
age, the base places orders worth 1 3 milli- 
on marks. 

The squadron iv making efforts ui re- 
duce the uiuiuyuiicc ul the flying, liuckcr; 
“There is a voluntary midday break and 
occasions such as funerals arc not dis- 
turbed. People are told through newspa- 
pers when practice flights are to be made." 

Airmen have felt for a long lime that 
they have been badly treated by the politi- 
cians and left to their fates by the top mili- 
tary brass. 

Gerd Schcilcr, 38, an airman with four 
children, is also chairman of the local 
branch of BSK, a group comprising 12 
branches which 90 per cent of Luftwaffe 
aircrew belong to. Now it has been making 
its opinions known in Bonn. 

It aims to improve the public image of 
airmen; to improve pay and to fight for 
higher pensions after they stop flying, 
usually at the age of 41. • 

Scheller: "We are prepared to fulfil our 
tasks without ifs and buts. That includes 
performing difficult manoeuvres such os 
low-level flying. But at the same time, we 
djemand support from the politicians and 
our military superiors so we can work 
freely” 

BSK rejects transferring more low-leve\ 
flight training to other countries, at least 
I under current conditions. It says that crew 
already spend too long in foreign countries 
: away frd.m their families. 

: \ It says that other Nato countries al- 
low generous -allowances for service 
.outside nation*! borders, German f&qtl’i 
lies get only 16 marks a day ejxtra — not 
even enough for a Iftng-distanqe /tele- 
phone call. It is clear that dissatisfaction 
is growing.; . • . V : ; - ■' 

• In spJteroft a3l,iho reseptn^npat Tha 
base, 'Heike Temme is . happy that hiT 
husband has parked their red Volks-- 
! wagea, -Passat odfside after dt la^t re*' 

1 turning safely home t Now [\ lit, -the turn 
j of tlijs night shift to climb into the cocKt 
; pi[tand;qoregm pff Into tjre eV^nlng.sky. 

■■ r*J<fcheii Wagrie>'- \ 

. ^(Rhjlnliehfcr Morkur/ChriJr iii|d Well. 

. Bonn, 27 January 1 9B9j 
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P ressure four . times the force of 
gravity presses me back into the 
scat. My arms are as heavy as lead. I 
can hardly hold my head up. Our speed 
is 13 kilometres a minute or 216 me- 
tres a second." 

That is an excerpt from a flight re- 
port by n member of a Tornado fighter- 
bomber crew. There arc J.500 jet pi- 
lots in the Luftwaffe and they fly about 
1 65 hours a year including 25 hours of 
low-level flight over Germany. 

Low-level flight has become n sub- 
ject of much public controversy be- 
cause of recent accidents and because 
of aircraft noise. The controversy has 
hit the scif-confidencc of pilots, who 
have ulwnys been regarded as an elite. 

Now they have organised themselves 
into an association called BSK and 
have brought their grievances out in 
the open. Almost 1,200 pilots arc 
members of the organisation, which 
has grown out of moves by the pilots in 
1 487 to organise themselves. 

A poll has shown that 173 of them 
arc seriously considering resigning 
their commissions. Only I per cent 
said their motivation was "very high.” 
Eleven per cent said it was “high”. 

Altogether 67 6 nlficers were ques- 
tioned; 43 per cent said their motiva- 
tion was average; 39 per cent de- 
scribed it as “low"; and 6 per cent 
"about zero". 

Spokesman Kari-Hcinz Rcichen- 
wallner, an eloquent Bavarian Luftwnf- 
fenhauptmann, secs a security policy 
argument dealing with fundamental 
questions being played out with his fel- 
low flyers as unwilling pawns in the 
game. 

He says: "Issues such as aircraft 
noise and low-level flights are being 
used as a vehicle with the aim of dis- 
mantling the armed forces.” The feel- 
ing of “being called more and more in- 
to question” was even strengthening 
the material dissatisfaction of aircrew. 

They argue that it was only last year 
that the flying allowance was raised 
frdm 350 a month to 5Q0 marks but 
this increase is not included when, at 
the age of 4-1, they are giyen a pension 
of 55 per cent of pay and stop flying. ' 
According to the Defence Ministry, a 
32-year-old Tornado pilot with two 
: children , earns almost 4,40.0 marks a 
jtiOiith after tax. But the fliers don't 
compare themselves only with other 
j armed forces positions but With pilots in 
civil aviation, where a pilot cain easily 
earn.mpre than 12,000 marks a inonth. 

; in discussions Ip Bonn between seni- 
6r Luftwaffe brass, politicians and airr 
crpw representatives, the airmen' Were 
advised not tq push 7 (heir-base too Hard. 

V .-’They Were, fold ilijaf improvements 

r^^jil^qAly.’bje^d^kldereil In the con- 
text oT Improvement^ for all members 

Of foe t(ripedjQrces. ;; .• , • V i 

senipr Luftwaffe 'general said! he 
kpew of ifo pilot having left the Luft- 
t SyWfe’Wfiq. had bad! any real difficulty 
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